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PART | OF WEEKLY REPORT. 


List of indian Newspapers and Perlodicais. 


[As it stood on the ist October 1915.) 


Norr.—(N)—Newspapers. (P)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste ‘and age of Editor. Circulation. 
ee - 
Assamese. 
14 Bavhi”’ (P) ... ee | Calcutta ..| Monthly _... | Lakshmi Narayan Bezbarua, Hindu, 500 
: Brahmin ; age about 46 years. . 
Bengali. 3 
2 |“ Alaukik Rahasya” (P)  ... | Calcutta ...| Monthly ...| Kshirod Prasad Vidyabinod, Brah- 700 
| | min ; age 56 years. 
3 | “* At-Islam ” (P) ... ool DO. eee | Do. -e. | Akram Kham occ cee 500 
4|* Alochana ” (P) we? How.ah eee | Do. --- | Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 500 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. : 
5 | * Ananda ” (P) ‘Mymensingh ...{| Do. -o | Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, 500 
Hindu, Brahmin. 
6:|‘* Ananda Sangit Patrika ” | Calcutta at. oe eoe | Pratibha Devi, Brahmo ; age 45 200 
(P). years. 
7 |“ Antapur” (P)... =a ar ... | Biraj Mohini Ray, Brahmo ; age 30 1,000 
. | years. 
8 | “* Archana ”’ (P) eee | ~ Do. ee | Do. «oe | Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 
Baidya ; age about 36 years. | : 
9 | “ Arghya ’’ (P) ee | Do. eee | Do. eee | Sures Ch. -Palit, Hindu, — 700 
| age 34 years. 
10 |“ Aryya Kayastha Pratibha ” Faridpur ee» | Do. eee | Kali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 
(P). Kayastha ; age 75 years. : 
i1-| “ Avasar ” (P) ... eee | Calcutta coe | ~Do. eee | Lal Behari Datta, Hindu, Tanti ; 1,600 
age 50 years. 
12 | “ Ayurveda Bikas"’(P)  ... | Dacca eee |- Do. ee» | Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, 600 
Baidya ; age about 41 years. 
13 | “ BaidyaSammilani ”(P) ...| Do. a ... | Bikrampore, Ambastha Sammilani, 1,000 
Dacca, 
4) “ Baidya Sanjivani (P) eee | Calcutta eee |; Do. eo | Upendra Nath Vaidyaratna, Hindu 500 
| Baidya ; age about 52 years. : 
15 | “ Baishnava Samaj” (P) ...| Do. eee | Bi-monthly ... | Surendra Mohan Adhikary ove 500 
16 | “ Baisya Patrika ” (P) eee | Jessore eee | Monthly __... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ; 500 
age 55 years. 
17 | “ Balak ”’ (P) ... eee | Calcutta wit: ooo | J. M. B. Duncan ma me 5,500 
18 “ Bamabodhini Patrika ” (P) Do. eee | Do. eee | Sukumar Dutt, Brahmo; age 43 700. 
years. 
19 | *§ Bangabandhu ” (P) Dacca see | ~=Do. »ee | Ishan Chandra Sen, Brahe ; age 57 150 
: years. 
20 | “ Bangal Mahila” (P) eee ceecce Do. -«- | Abinash Ch. Sarbbabhonma, Hindu, men 
: Brahmin; age 45 years. 
21 |“ oe ” (N) ... | Calcutta eee | Daily we |The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 4,000 
Banarji; Brahmin; age 69 years. 
22 |“ Bangaratna ” (Mi) .- | Krishnagar _... | Weekly eee | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; 400 
. ) age 30 years. 
23 |*Bangavasi” (N) __... | Calcutta wt ie ... | Rai Sahib Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu, 19,000. 
| | Kayastha ; age 58 yea.:. 
24 |. Bankura Darpan ” | Bankura | ove Do. --- | Rama Nath Mukharji ; age 54 years 453 
25 |.** Barisal Hitaishi " (N) | Barisal aw ..» | Durga Mohan remy Hindu, Baidya ; 625 
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No. Name of publication. ‘ Where publiaed Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. : 
s .-. | Calcutta eee | Weekl ee. | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji and Hari- 14,000 
26 | “Gasumati” (N) oT ' pada Adhikary ; age 48 years. 
| 7 
| rT ” wt me ..- | Monthly »».» | Stiman Puraananda Swami, age 32 750 
27 |.“ Banddha Randha (P) : years. | 
6g * 29 | ~ .>-.| Howrah ioe -«. | Dines Chandra Bhattacharya — | 600 
28 | “ Bhakti” (P) “ee pwral Renkieaka’: ; age per ’ ’ 
| 
os ... | Calcutta pa Do. see | Rabdha Nath De, Subarvabanik ; 1,000 
29 | * Bharat Laxmi "(®) | 8 age about 35 years. 
t ’ |. |. Do. .- «| Mani Lal Ganguli Brahmo ; . age 1,700 
30 | * Bharati” (P) u about 32 years. 7 
31 |“ Bharatmahila ” ...| Dacea wns Do. ese "anne poe Bala Dutta, Brahmo ; 450 
"32 66 Bhisak Darpan 29 (P) ius Oalevite eee Do. , eco Rai Sahib Giris Chandra Bagchi eee 250 
| . 4. Bs. i Do. -e» | Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhu- 4,000 
33 | “ Bharatbarsha ” (P) ics shan, Kayastha ; age 39 years ; and 
Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age 51 
years. 
34 |“ Bi dushak * (Pp) me Do. a Do. iil or mae Banerji, Brabmin ; age 200 
: ww ce b Do. — Do. . | Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar Satgope ; age 300 
35 | “ Bijnan ” (P) wi about 43 years. 
| . | Myihendl ... | Jogendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 500 
36 | “ Bikrampur ” (P) .. | Mymensingh . .... ——, Baidye in - aie a, Hindu, | 
a : ” ob Suri ... | Weekly ... | Devendra Nath Chakravarti, Hindu, | 997 
oes "eee Fae” Oe on | Brahmin ; age 41 years. 
Ae ener | Calcutt ...| Monthly ... | Kulada Prasad Mallik, Hindu 1,000 
38 | “ Birbhumi ” (P) < Wapnaners J Brahmin ; age 34 years. 
89 |“ Birbhum Vasi’ (N) ° .-. | Rampur Hat Weekly __... | Tara Sundar Mukherjj ni 700 
40 | Brahman Samaj” (P) _... | Calcutta = Do. -. | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi... 1,000 
41 |“ Brahma Vadi ” (P) . Barisal | Monthly... ypney goood a Brahmo ; 660 
| Wiava ” | Calcutta ie De. ...| Rai Purnendu Narayan Singh 890 
42 | “ Brahina Vidya” (P) — Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Dutta, 
| Hindu, Kayastha. 
| »| Burd ...| Weekly ...| Prabodhananda Sarkar, Hindu 700 
” a panpeent — | Kayastha ; age 25 years. | : 
44 | “ Byabasay O Banijya ” (P) Calcutta Vs Matty ae —a Basu, Brahmo ; 900) 
45 | * Ghabbis Pargana Bhawanipur es Weekly ici Abani Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 800 
Vartavaha "” (N). age SI years. : 
| pe | Myi er oe Do. se. | Vaikantha Nath Sen, Hindu, Kay- 800 
46 | ** Charu Mihir" (N) Fmonang astha ; age 42 years. | 
" a] 1. ... | Monthl ... | Sasibhusan Mukherji, Hindu, : Brab- 500 
47 | ‘“*Chhatra” (P) aces | J min ; age about 49 years. 7 
ae see) . Nadi 2. De ne Dhirendgs Nath Haldar, Hindu, | 400 
48 |“ Chikitea Prakas” (P) —.. | Nadia "| Gandabanik ; age 33 years. 
Be 7. ... | Kaviraj Sital Chandra Chatterji, 500 
49 | ‘‘Chikitsa Sammuteoi” (P)... | Calcutta | Hinds), Brabmin. rj | 
50 | “ Chikitea Tatva Vijnan ” (F)| ‘Do. “| Do. eee ey ies Gupte, Vaidya ; age 590 
51 |** Chinsura vartavania’ Chinsura .| Weekly —... | Dina Nath Mukherji, Brabmin ; age 1,000 
(N). ) 49 years. ‘ 
| 6s handrika’’.| Caloutta we» | Daily except | Panchcowri Beneri. _ Hindu, } 4,090 
¢ 52 a Cc rae | on Thursdays.| Brahmin ; age 48-years. | 
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No. . Name of publication. — - | Where published. | - _Bdition. r Name, caste and age of Ediior. |. Circulatiou. 
Bengali—continved, | : 
538 | * DAinik Basumati”’’(N)) Calcutta —— ....! Daily . ee | Sasi Bhushan. Mukherji, . Hindu, 3,000 
ere» Brahmin ; age about 48 years, and : 
. oe others. es 
54 | Dacca Prakas” (N) | Dacca. rr Weekly . | Sasi Bhushan Biswas. : Hindu, Pay | 800 
| ; | Kayastia. 

55 | Darsak” (IN) ».. | Calcutta os! Do. --- | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, Brah- 2.060 
| min ; age about 40 years. | <o 
66 |“ Dharma-o-Karma ” (P) ..|} Do. -o» | Quarterly  ...| Sarat Chandra Chowdhuri, Hindu 1,000 to 1,200 

} Brahmin. 

57 | “ Dharma Tatva ” (P) eee |. Do, i Fortnightly. ... | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Bralimo eee 3 300 

~ 58 | * Dharma Pracharak " (RP) ...: Do. .. o. | Menthly «| Nrisingha Ram .Mukhe.ji - Hinda,-|. 2.000 

Brahmin ; age 52 years. : 
59 | Diamond Harbour Hitaishi” | Diamond Harbour Weekly --- | Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu, 2,500 
(N). ; | Mahisya ; age 54 years. : 
. 60: | “ Dhruba”’ (P) ... eee|° ~~ Ditto ee» | Monthly | Birendra Nath Ghosh, . Hindu,. . 490 
; Kayastha ; age 38 years. 

. 61 |“ Education Gazette’ (N) ... | Chinsura .- | Weekly eee | Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,500 
25 years. 

62 | * Faridpur Hitaishini” | Faridpur eee | Do. «ee | Raj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, 90) 

(N). oe Loe | Vaidya ; age about 78 years. 
* §3 | Galpa Lahari” (P) --- | Calcutta ee | Monthly «oe | Jnanendra Nath Basu, - Hindu, | . 2,090 
| Kayastha ; age 37 years. 
+64 |“ Gambhira” (P) eo» |} Malda ... .-- | Bi-moathly ... | Krishna Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 320 
B Kayastha ; age about 35 years. 
65 “ Gaud-duta *” (N) eee | Do. oo. | Weekly .-. | Krishna Chandra Agarwalla, Hindu. 400 
Baidya. 

66 | “Grihastha” (P) «ee | Calcutta | --- | Monthly -.. | Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayastha ; age 3,000 
| | 57 years. 

. 67 | “ Hakim” (P) ... wank a: oon | LO eee | Masihar Rahaman, Muharmmadan ; 600 

age 32 years. | 
68 | “ Sri Gauranga Sevaka’’(P) | Murshidabad ...| Do. ee» | Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah- . 600 
| min ; age 57 years. 
-69 |* Hare School Magazine ” (P) | Calcutta a .»- |da:endra Lal Ghosh, Hindu, Kayastha 500 

70 |“ Hindu Ranjika ” (N) -e> | Rajshahi .. | Weekly --- | Kachimuddin Sarkar, Muhammaian ; 290) 
| | | age 41 years. 

* Hindu Sakha ” (P) -- | Hooghly ... | Monthly ...| Raj Kumar Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 200 
71 Brahmin... 
i2 | §“Hitavadi” (x) eee | Calcutta | Weekly .«. | Chandrodaya Vidyavinode, Hindu,| . 37,000 
- Brahmin ; age 50 years. i 
73 | “islam-Rabi"(N)  ...| Mymensingh ... |. Do. --- | Maulvi Maziuddin Abmad, Musul- 700 
| man ; age about 34 years. 

74 |“ Jagat-Jyoti” (P) at Calcutta -e | Monthly __... | Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; ag 700 

| 57 years. | 

75 | Jjagaran’’(N) | --- | Bagerhat cid Weekly ..-| Amarendra Nath Basu, MHindu,| About 300 

| Kayastha. 

76 * Jahannabi’”’ (P) ene ee - ..- | Monthly ... | Sudhakri:ta Bagchi, Hiudu, Brah- 600 

min ; age 31 years. 

77 |“ Jaugipur Samoad ” (N) me Merabidebed Weekly ... | Sarat Chandra Paadit, Hindu, Abcut 100 
oe | * Brahmin. 

78 | “ Janmabhumi ” (P) eee | Calcutta —1 ak ... | Jatindranath Dutta, Hindu, Kayas- 300 
_ 7 . 7 _| tha ; age 31 years. 
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Name of publication. 


Where published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ee 


Circulation. 


Bengali—continued. 


” daoohar - (N) 


“ Jubak” (P) ... 


“ Jugi-Sammilani " (P) 


* Jyoti” (N) ... 


-“* Kajer-Loke " (P) 


* Kalyani” (N) 
“ Kangal”’ (P) ... 
“ Kanika” (P) ... 
“ Kasipur-Nibasi ” (N) 

“ Kayastha Patrika ” (P) 
* Khulnavasi ” (N) 


“ Krishak” (P) 


} “* Krishi Samvad ”’ (P) 


“ Kushadaha " (P) 
“ Mahajan Bandhu ” (P) 
“ Mahila ” (P) ... 


* Mahila Bandhav ”’ (P) 


“ Mahishya Mahila’ (P) 


‘“* Mahisya Samaj ” (P) 
“ Mahisya-Surhid ” (P) 


‘“* Malancha ” (P) 


‘“* Malda Samachar ”’ (N) 


“ Manasi ” (P) 


a 


| *¢ Mandar: mala ” 


” (N) 


“* Marmabani 


a * 


ée°e Jessore eco 


eee | Comilla ons | 


“ Karmakar Bandhu’’ (P) ... 


“ Kshristya Bandhav ”’ (B) ... 


eo. | Santipur 0. 


»- | Chittagong... 
oe | Cafcutta ove 
--. | Magura eee 
-e. | Calcutta ene 
-»» | Murshidabad ... 
Calcutta ove 
...| Barisal ii 
--- | Calcuita ore 
.-- | Khulna oes 
... | Calcutta eee 
.-. | Dacca eee 
Calcutta. wat 
we Do. eee 
Do. eee 
ene Do. 
wee | Nadia a 


... | Diainond Harbour 


aa Calcutta 


en Malds eee 

| .. | Calcutta ose 
Do. a ee 

at Te ove 


Weekly 
Monthly 
Do. 
Weekly 
Monthly 
Weekly’ 
Monthly 
Do. 
Do. 


Weekly 


Montaly 


Weekly 
Monthly 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 


-? +a. 


: Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi, 


Ananda Mohan Chaudhuri, Hindu, 
Kayastha. 


Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo ; age 
40 years 


Radha Govinda Nath, Hindu, J.agi ; 
age about 35 years. : 


Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Brahmin ; 
age 48 years. 


age 48 years. 


Bisweswar Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 
50 years. 


Ahinuddin Pradhan, Muhammadan ; 
age 20 years. 


Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 39 years. 


Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swarnakar ; 
age 44 years. 


Pratap Chandra Mukhariji, 


Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 69 years. 


Upendra Nath Mitra, Hindu, Kay- 
astha ; age 33 years. 


Gopal Chandra Mukharji, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 53 years. 


Nikunja Bihari Datta, Kayastha; age 
41 years. 


* 


Nishi Kanta Ghosh ; age about 35 
years. 


Mathura. Nath Nath, Christian ; age 
abuut 51 years. 


Jagindra Nath Kundu, Braima ; 
age 37 years. 


Raj Krishna Pal, Hindu, Tambnii ; 
age 45 years. 


Brahma ; 
age 60 years. 


Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years eee 


Srimati Krishna. Bhabani Biswas, 
Hindu, Kaibartha. 


Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 


, | Haripada Haldar, Hindu, Saiverte ; 


age 81 years. 


Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu, 
Vaidya ; age 40 years. 


Kaliprasanna Cheheoracta Hindu, 
Brahain. 


Mabaraja Jagadindra Nath Ray, 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 40 years. 


| Umesh Chandra Das Gupta, Hindu, 
Brahmo ; age about 57 years. 


Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray... 


Saroda Prasad Chatterji, Brahmin ; ; 


600 
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No Name of publication. Where published. |. ~~ Edition. ’ Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation, 
Bengali—continued. 
106 | * Medini Bandhab " (N) | Midnapore .. | Weekly -.. | Gossaindas Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; 590 
age 26 years, : 
107 | * Midnapore Hitaishi”' Do. Do. ... | Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu, Kayas- 1,700 
(N). tha ; age 38 years. 
108 |**Mosiem Hitaishi " | Calcutta ; Do. ... | Shaikh Abdur Rahim and Mozum- 6.300 
| (N). mul Haque. 
109 | ** Muhammadi"(N) ...| Do. a a ... | Muhammad Akram Khan, Musalman: About 7,000 
age 40 years ; and Maulvi Akbar 
Khan, — 
110 | “* Mukul ” (P) ... at Montbly ~ee | Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age 450 
40 years. 
111 |** Murshidabad Hitale | Saidabad . | Weekly --- | Banwari Lal Goswemi, Hindu, 25) 
shi * (N). | : Brahmin ; age 50 yetrs oe 
112 | ‘* Nabagraha Prasanga ’ (P) | Mymensingh Monthly... jeeuin ahaa 
| | ae 4 
113 | “ Nandini ” (P) eee | Howrah Insned every] Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallanabis, 500 
two months. | Hindu, Baidya ; age 32 years. 
114 |“ Natya Mandir” (P) —-.-_ | Calcutta ... | Monthly Mani Lal Banerji, Hiucu, Brahmin ; 200 
age 31 yeurs. 
1 15 | ‘“* Narayan”’ (#) coe Do. Do. --- | Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das, Hindu ; age 2.000 
48 years. 
116 |" Nava Vanga ml se | Chandpur «+ | Weekly Harendra Kishor Ray, Hindu, 409 
Kayastha ; age 26 years. : 
117 | *° Nayak ” (N) --- | Calcutta - Daily --- | Panchcowri Banarji Hindu, Brah- 200 
7 min ; age 48 years. 
118 | ** Navya Bharat ” (P) Do. --| Monthly ...| Devi Prasanna Ray Chaudhuri. | 1,090 to 1,500 
Brahmo ; age 62 years. 
119 | * Nihar **(N) - Contai Weekly --»| Madhu Sadan Jana, Brahma; age 500 
55 years. 
120 | “ Nirjhar ” (P)... Calcutta Quarterly ... | Srish Chandra Ray, Kayastha ; age 500 
) about 50 years. 
121 | * Noakhali Sammilani ” (N) | Noakhali Town... Weekly ---» | Fazlar Rahman, Muhammadan ; age 400 
| | 32 years. : | 
122 | ** Pabna Hitaishi” (N)/ Pabna Do. .-. | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinode bhatta- 650 
charyya, Hiadu, Brahmin. 
123 | “ Pakshik Patrika " (P) Serampore | Fortnightly ...| Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 
Kayastha ; age 35 years. 
124 | * Pallivasi ” (N) Kalna | Weekly ee | Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, 300 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
125 | * Pallivarta ” (N) --+ | Bongong ose Do. : Charu Chandra Ray, Hindu, 504) 
| | Kayastiia ; age 44 years. | 
126 | ‘* Pantha ” (P) ... -> | Calcutta | Monthly —... | Rajendra Lal Mukharji ove 800 
127 | “ Pataka ” (P) -.. «| Do. Do. ee | Hari Charan Das. Hindu. carpenter 500 
: | by caste. 
128 | “ Pataka” (P) ... -+- | Barisal .-» | Quarterly ...| Rev. J. D. Raw ‘ie owe 500 
129 | *§ ppabhini *’ ose Do. soe | Weekly es | Panchkari Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin | 3,000 
130 | “ Prachar ” (P) oe | Jayanagar Monthly .-- | Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
7 | ee . 48 years. 
131 |“ Praja Bandhu” (N) ese | Tippera .| Fortnightly ... | Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 210. 
| varta, Bralinin ; age 32 years. 
'* Prajapati” ‘P) en le ..| Monthly | Jnanendra Nath Kumar roe 1,500 


aia | 
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No | Name of publication. Where sdtiaescasstad Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. .4 Circulation. 
Bengali—coutinued. eae | ie 
133 | “ Prantavasi’ (N) eee |Netrakona - |fortnightly ... | Jogee Chandra Chowdhburi, Brahmi: |": ; 800 
134 | ‘* Prasun ”’ (IN) ooe | Katwa .. | Weekly --- | Banku Behari Ghosh, Hindu, — ; 716 
i 7 age 44 years. i vite fo 
135 6 Pratijna ” (N) ee. | Calcutta eee Do. Jatindra Lal es A, Brahmin ; 500 
en : age 28 years. - Sa hee = 
136 |‘ Pratikar” (NM) _ ...| Berhampore ...| Do. -e» |Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, reppin! 506 
‘ e | Brahmin ; age 67 years. « - <:: re 
137 |“ Drationa ” (P) ... | Calcutta »- | Monthly .» | Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; 500 
age 40 years. 
138 | “ Prativasi” (P) oc | ae. és Do. eee | Satya Charan Mitra, Kayastha ; age | 500 
: 32 years. 
139 | ss Pravasi” (P): soo | a wn Do ies Rarmanunds Chatterji, M.A., besa + 5,000 
| ave 56 years. 
140 |“ Priti’ (P) ... iat Th Do. vio | Pranbenicas Gee, .s., Hinde Baidya ; 300 
: age 31 years. - a Se ie ee 
141 | “ Rahasya Prakash ” (p) Do. Do. Purna Chandra De, ee | 300 
: age 34 years. . 3 
142 |“ Rajdut” (P) ... Do. nat: ae ... | Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 100 
age 32-years. 2. Meee | 
143 | “‘atangpur Darpan”’ (N)_ ... | Rangpur Weekly ... | Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu. 400 
| Brahmin ; age 48 years, ' ea ae 
144 |‘‘ Rangpur Sahitva Parishad Do. .-. | Quarterly .. | Panchanan Sarkar, M.A., ‘BL. : Blade, 500 
Patrika.” (fF) Rajbansi. ait wo 
145 | “ Ratnakar ” (N) . | Asansol Wecek'y ... | Abdul Latif ; age 30 Laced } Mubem 783 
| : madan. . | 
146 |“ Rayat’’(N) ... Calcutta Do. Naziruddin Abmad. Musealman ; 900 
| i age about 34 year:. in: : 
147 | “Sabuj Patra” (P) “oi. Monthly Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, iekeie: 500 
age about 40 years. 
148 ‘6 Sahitva ” (P) Do. Do. . | Suresh Chandra Samajpati : “age a 3,000 
| about 47 years. | : 
149 | “ Sahitya Parisad Patrika” (P)| Do. Quarterly .. Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra. 2,800 
Vidyabhusan, Hindu, rT" by 
cas.e ; age 50 years. °- 
1F0 | “ Sahitya Sanhita ” (P) Do. Monthly Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin: 500 
. . age 61 years. ee . a 
151 | Sahitya Samvad ” (P) ... | Howrah 1 oe. | Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu,| — .. 1,300 
ae | | Brahmin ; age 35 years.+ ies es —_ 
152 |“ Saji’ (P)  ... Calcutta 2 2a ... | Kshetra Mohan Gupta : 30 
153 |““Samaj Bandhu” (P) —... |_-Do. | ‘De. Adhar Chandra Das, Hindu, Mahisya ; | _ 450 
: age 35 years 
154 | “ Samaj Chitra” (P) woe | Dacca Do. .. | Satish Chandra Roy ... pee 300 
155 | ‘‘ Samay ” (N) ... Calcutta .. | Weekly .. | Jnanendra Nath Das, Brahmo ; age | About 1,000 
* 61 years. | | 
156 | “‘Sammilan” (P) a ... | Quarterly — ...| Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste | 200 
157 | “ Sammilani ’’ (N) ot OO ...| Fortnightly ...| Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; age 390 
about 42 ycars. 
158 | “ Sammilani ” (P) ae | Do. - Monthly N. J. Basu, M.a. ana as 400 
159 | “ Sandes”’ (P) ~| De, nt of .-. | Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 3,000 
Brahmo ; age 46 years, 
160 | ss Sanjivani a aaa Do. -oo | Weekly “ | Sivanath Sastri, M a., and others ... 6,00N 
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Baidya ; age about 37 years. 


No.| Name of:publication.. | Where:published. |. Edition. | . Name, caste and age of Editor... | Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. fs 
161 | “ Sankalpa ” (P) ose Calcutta ecw’ Monthly -«» | Amulya Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 2.000 
age about 34 years. 
162 | © Sansodhini ” (N) ove Chittagong e. | Weekly ee } Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; 400 
: | age about 60 years. 
163 | ‘* Santosh” (P) -. |Mymensingh _... | Monthly -» ' Mohim Ch , Chakdar, Hindu, Kayas- 500 
tha ; age 40 years. 
164 |“ Saswati ” (P) .. | Calcutta oct a. eee Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ; age 50 500 
ee ‘ years. 3 
165 | ** Sebak ” (P) : Dacca soot = BD. - Surendra Sasi Dutta; age 35 years ... 300 
166 | “ Senapati ” (P) ... | Calcutta iwi Do. --» | Revd. W. Carey ; age 58 years... 200 
167 | “‘ Serampore ” (N) eee | Serampore eee | Weekly ... | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 400) 
; _ tha ; age'35 years. 
168 | “ Sisu ”’ (P) oe | Calcutta .- | Monthly --; Baradakanta Majumdar, Hindu, 8,000 
7 aces | Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
169 |‘“* Saurabha”’ ... Dacca ‘a Do. Kedar Nath Majumdar, Hindu, 1,000 
Kayastha ; age 41 years. . | 
170 | “ Silpa-o-Suhitya ” (P) .. | Chinsura re Do. ... | Netai Chand - Mukherji, Hindu, 350 
Brahmin, age 36 years. | 
171 | “ Siksha-o-Swasthya ” (P)... | Calcutta os) Os -- | Atul Chandra Sen, mM... B.L., Baidya ; 200 
: | age 40-years. © 
172 |“ Sikshak ” (P) . | Barisal a Do. , --» | Revd. W. Carey ; age 57 years... 125 
173 | “* Siksha Prachar ” (P) -»|Mymensingh ... Do. ee» | Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow- 1,000 
| : dhury ; age 37 years. 
174 | “ Siksha Samachar ” (N) Dacca ... | Weekly ——... | Abinas Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L., 1,500 
| | : Vaidya ; age 38 years. 
175 |‘ Snehamayi ” (P) oa? oo. ... | Monthly —... ) Revd. A. L. Sarkar sit 700 
176 |“ Sopan ” (P) | Do. Do. Hemendra Nath Datta, Brahmo ; 250 
| age 37 years. | 
177. | “ Sri Nityananda Sebak " (P)| Murshidabad ...| Do. --| Avinash Chandra  Kavyatirtha, 400 
. Brahmin ; age 47 years. 
178 |‘ Sri | Baishnav Dharma] Burdwan - Do. .-- | Krishna Behari Goswami, Brahmin ; 300 
Prachar ”’ (P), | age 30 years. 
179 |“ Sri Sri Gauranga Sebak ” | Calcutta Do .-. | Lalit Mohan Banerji, Hindu, Brah- 400 
(P). min, age about 58 ycars. 
180 |“ Sri Sri Krishna Chaitanya; Do. soe Do. .. | Dr. Priya Nath Nandi, age 56 years 150 
Tattwa Pracharak ”’ (P). : 
181 | “Sri Sri Nitya Dharma” (P) | Kalighkat oo Do. | .. | Satya Nath Biswas eres oo | 300 
182 | “ Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini © Calcutta sae Do. .. | Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vaish- 600 
(P). | nab ; age 32 years. 
183 | * Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-| Do. +. | Weekly Nisi Kanta Sen, Hindu, polis age 1,290 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa- 32 years. 
trika ”’ (N). oy 
134 | “ Sumati ” (P)... -«« | Dacca -»| Monthly __... | Purna Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 431 
| ee age 41 vears. 
185. | *Suprabhat’ (P) --| Calcutta ie Do. .ee | Sm. Kuimudini Mitra, Brahmo ; : age 990 
: 31 years. 
186 | * Suraj" (N) . | Pabna ... | Weekly .-- | Manmatha Nath Sanyal — nn 500 
187_| “ Suhrit” -(P) 15 . | Calcutta Monthly wen — Pada Das, B.A. Brahmo ; age 300 
. 1 years. 
188 | ‘‘ Suhrid ” (P)... Do. poe eer ..| Jatiandra Mohan Gupta, Hindu, 
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| age 49 years. 
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No. Name of publication. Where published. ‘Kéition. | ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
eee a —— ee - es a. + = as - - - oe - —————— 
Bengali—concluded. } ; 2 ; | 

189 |‘ Surakhi ’’ (P) oo. | Contai .. | Monthly -«» | Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; ; 300 

| age 4f years 

190 | ‘*Swarnakar Bandhav”’ (P) | Calcutta | Do. --. | Nagendra Nath Shee, m.a., gold- | 500. 

sinith by caste ; age 42 years. | 

191 | “ Swastha Samachar” (P) ... Do. eee Du -- | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, m.B.  ... | ‘4,000. 

192 |** Tambuli Patrika” (P) Do. ‘an Do. ...| Rajendra Nath Som, Tambuli ; age 600 

| : 33 years. . aaa 
193 | “ Tambuli Samaj” (P) oss} = 0. are Do. .. | Rajkristo Paul and others, Hindu, 300 
Tambuli ; age 37 years. 7 
194 |“ Tapaban ” (P) «| Do. wot: Oe. -» | Shyama Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 700 
Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
195 |“ Tattwa Kaumudi” (P) Do. « | Fortnightly ... | Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo ; age ? 50 
43 years. 
196 | Tattwa Manjari ” eee | Do. -- | Monthly __... | Kali Charan Basu ; age about 42 690 
years. : 
‘ 197 |“ Tattwa-bodhini Patrika”™...} Do. “wi Be ... | Rabindra Nath Tagore, Brahmo ; age 300 
A 53 years. - | 

198 | “ Theatre” (IN)° | son | | DM. i: Weekly .-»| Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin ; age 800 

| aot. 30 years. 

199 | “ Toshini ” (P) ..- | Dacca ‘| Monthly ...| Anukul Chandra Gupta, Baldpe: 1 ,25e 

age 43 years. : 

200 | “ Trade Gazette’’ (P) Calcutta oes Do. Kamal Hari. Mukherji “1-900 to 1,000 

201 |“ Triveni’’ (P)... woe | Gacha Do. Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- 100 

min ; age 41 years. 

202 |‘ Tripura Hitaishi’’ (N) ... | Comilla Weekly Afazuddiu Almad ine wnt | 600 

913 ue Uchchasa’”’ (P) Calcutta . | Monthly Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kayastha ; 150 

| ave 34 years. : | 

204 | ‘* Udbodhana’’ (P) _ oa Do. Do. Swami Saradananda ... sae 1.500 

205 |‘ United Trade Gazette” (P)| Do. Do. Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah- |-. 3,060. to. 

| min ; age 29 years. — | 10,000 

206 | “ Upasana”’ (>) .-- | Murshidabad Do. Radha Kamal: Mukherji, Hindu,.. 100 

Brahmin ; age 27 years. : 
207 |‘ Utsav” (P) ... »- | Calcutta | Do. --- | Ramdayal Majumdar, m.a.,and other 1,000 
208 | * Vartavaha” (Nn) Ranaghat Weekly ... | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 415 
7 min ; age 45 years. 
-09 | Vasudha” (P) Calcutta Monthly ... | Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya wii 500 
210 |“ Vijaya (P) ... Do. os Do. Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, Hindu, 700 
4 Kayastha ; age 53 years. 
211 | * Viswadut’”’ (N) .| Howrah .| Weekly ...| Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, 2,000 
Hindu, Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
912 | *Viswavarta”’ (N)_...| Dacca 7 Do. ..- | Abinash Chandra Gupta, Vaidya ; 1,000 
age 38 years. : 
913 |“ Yamuna” (P) .ee | Calcutta ae Month!y .«. | Phanindra Nath Pal, B.a., Kayastha ; | ; 900 
age 32 years. 
: 214 |‘ Yubak’’ (P) ... - Do. ek «ee «| Yogananda Pramanick, Brahmo; 300 
age 40 years. 
_English- Bengali. ) | | 
215 “Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh ... | Monthly ‘a Kumud Bandhu Chakravgrti, Hindu, 300 
| Magazine.” (P). | Brahmin. | i 
216 |“ Bangavasi College Magazine”, Calcutta wat |G. C. Basu; Hindu Kayastha ; 600 


00 
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en neacmeonccmtamen tt aaa comes nena , — ‘ naman 
No. Name of pablication. | Where published. | . Edition. Nate, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
cinabana aa A 3 : a ! | 
| Englisk- Bengali—concluded. Fa ‘ 
217 | “ Commercial Advertiser ” (18) | Calcutta ooe.| Weekly ~ ... Radha ‘Kissen ..Mukherji, Hindu, 250 
| | Brahmin ; age 50 years. | 
218 |“* Dacca College Magazine ’’ | Dacca -oe.| Quarterly .| Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- 56 
(P). | bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin | 
219 | § Dacoa Gazette ” (N) Do. .. | Weekly Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, Baidya ; 500 
. _ age 48 years. | : , 
220 | ‘ Dacca Review” (P) os} Do. .| Mouthly _... | Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 800 
bhushan Goswami. 
P21 ju Fraternity eee eee | Calcutta sine (udrterly «| Revd. W. E. S. Holland ace 2400 
222 |‘ Jagannath College Maga-| Do. . | Monthly -| Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur, 900 
zine’ (P). ‘ Brahmo. e 
ae 
223 | ‘ Rajshahi College Magazine ” | Dacca .. | Quarterly Board of Professors, ’ ijshahi 309 
(P). | College. : 
224 | * Rangpur Dikpra-~ ! Rangpur Weekly | Pramatha Nath De 300 
kash °’ (N). ; 
225 |- Ripon College» Magazine " | Calcutta ... | Bi-monthly ....| Sukumar Dutta, m.a.. Hindu, Kayas- 2,006 
im). nace tha ; age 30 years. 
226} ° Sanjaya” (N) eee | Faridpur ... | Monthly Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu, Kayas- 500 
) tha; age about 41 years. 
227 | “Scottish Churches College | Calcutta. ‘ | Five issues in| Revd. J Watt. M.A , and 8. C. Ray 1.200 
| Magazine” (P). _ the year. 
228 “ Tippera Guide’ (N) .-s | Comilla | Weekly Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ; 300 
° age 49 years. 
| Garo. 
229 |“ Achikni Ribeng” (P) —_... | Calcutta atunthly — ... | Miss E. C. Bond and W. C. Mason 550 
230 |“ Phying Phriung” (P) —«.. | Do. — . | D. MeDonald 400 
| Hinit. 
231 | Bharat Mitra ” (N)... | Calcutta .. | Weekly . | Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, 3.000 
| | Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
232 | *§ Bir Bharat ” (N)° Do. Do. ... | Pandit Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, 1,500 
| Brahmin ; age 32 7 ars. | | 
233 | 6s Caicutta Samachar”, Do. oe oe Amrita Lal. Chakravarti ; Hindu, 2,000 
(N) Brahmin ; age about 60 years. 
234 | “Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika”’ | Ranchi Monthly .| Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian 450 
(P). 
235 |‘: Daily Price List” (N)_ ... | Calcutta 1 2 .- | Bhupat Ram ai sen 250 
236 | * Dainik Bharat Do. Daily Babu Ram Parad Kar, Hindu, 2,500 
Mitra” (N). Kshatriya ; age 33 years. 
237 | ‘* Daragar Daptar ”’ ( P) Do. Monthly eee | Ram Lal Burman, Hindu, Ksha.- 800 
: triya ; age 29 years. 
238 | * Hindi Vangavasi’’(N)| Do. oe | Weekly -» | Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 5,500 
: | | ‘triya ; age 39 years. 
239 |‘ Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar ”’ Do. --- | Monthly —_... | Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain ; age esece 
(P). ae about 40 years. 
240 | “‘ Manoranjan ”’ (P) eee | Do. coe Do. .-» | Ishwari Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 500 
“1 | Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
| es 
241 | - : | | 
** Marwari ” (N) --- | Do. ee | Weekly =... | Iswar Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 300 
| me | Brahmin ; age 44 years. 
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No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation... 
Hindi—ccneluded. 
242 |“ Ratnakar ” (P) Calcutta -e«-| Monthly — ....| Hari Kissen Joahar. Hindu, Keha- 1,000. 
triya ; age 38 years 
243 | “ Swastha Samachar’ (P) ...| Do. oon 1 aM. -».| Dr. Kartic Chandra. Bose, Hindu, |: 450 
Kayastha ; age 45 years. 
Parvatiya. 
244 |‘ Gurkha Khabar Kogat ” (®) | Darjeeling Monthly’... | Revd. G. P. Pradhan, Christian . 400: 
age 62 years. 
Persian. is 
245 | § Hablul Matin” (N)... | Calcutta --. | Weekly ee | Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; 1,500. 
| age 70 years. 
Poly-lingual. | 
246 | ‘‘ Printers’ Provider’ (P) ... | Calcutta .«. | Monthly -- |S. T. Jones ‘x eee 500 | 
Sanskrit. 
247 | “ Vidyodaya "’ (P) . | Calcutta -ee | Monthly — ... | Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan, m.a., 500: 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 33 years. | 
Bengali-Sansh rit. : 
248 | ‘* Aryya Prabha” (P) Chittagong Monthly ..|Kunja Behari Tarkasiddhanta, 500 
Brahmin. ? os 
249 | ‘° Hindu Patrika ” (P) Jessore Do. .»» | Rai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, 940 
Barujibi ; age 61 years. 7 cas 
250 | ‘Sri Vaishnava Sevika”’ (P) | Calcutta Do. .»» | Hari Mohan Das Thakur... 400 
Urdu. | Sacks : ) 
251 | “ Auwar-ul- Akhbar ” Calcutta Daily Mau'avi Muhammad Irshad Hossain, 800 
uhammadan ; age 46 years. 
252 |‘‘ Negare Bazm”’ (P) — Do. Monthly .-. | Muhammad Sayed Hossan Askari, 400 
M.A.; age 27 years, and another. 
253 | ‘‘ Refaqut’ (IN)° oi Do. Daily --» | Munshi Muhammad Nazimuddin 700 
: Ahmed, Muhammadan.; age 42 
years. 
254 |“ Durbin ” (N) ... Do _ | Do. .. | Mr. A. M. Suhrawardy 800 — 
255 | * Resalat ” (N) Do. Do. Maulvi Golam Hassain, Mubammad-| 2,000 
an ; age about 31 years. d 
256 | “ Resalut ” (P)... a. Monthly Maulvi Golam Hossain, Muham- 406 
- madan ; age about 30 years, 
257 | “Safir” (MN)... | in Do. Daily ... | Hakim Ali Hussain Safir ‘se 1,000 
258 | ‘ Tandrsut ” (P) Do. | Monthly —...| Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, Hindu, 250 
Kayastha ; age 45 years. 
259 | “ 'Tarjoman ”’ (N) Do ‘Daily Saiyid Ali Kumani, Mussalman ; age 1,000 
about 36 years. | 
260 | ‘‘ Tirmez ee’’ (IN)* ’. De. Do. .. | Saiyid Ali Asgar Termzel, Muham- 200 
madan; age about 25 years. 4 | 
Uriya. | 
261 | “ Utkal Varta ”’... --- | Calcutta Weekly .»» | Mani Lal. Moharana, Karmakar by 200 
| | caste ; age about 50 years. 
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in I.—ForeE1cn Povirics. 


THE Igdam (Calcutta) a the a January says that it believes that the ace 

, | ersian Government wants to preserve peace “*™'™™'** 
Pe a a uabialie Gee. ~ a8 far as possible. The Russian forces have 

| ae approached the capital, which was in danger 
through causes similar to those which have endangered the Persian position 
elsewhere in the country. ~It is well known that the Persian Government 
looks with disfavour on the presence of foreign troops near the capital, though 
the object of these troops is to establish order. It has been observed that it 
is extremely difficult to maintain order and peace near the capital without 
the help of foreign trops. It was in view of this that the Swedish gendar- 
merie was organised. Before this there was an armed force of Persian 
Cossacks, which was officered by a fixed number of Russians. It should be 
remembered that some Russian soldiers were always quartered here. Russia 
was always of opinion that without these precautions order could never be 
maintained in that particular part of Persia. It is gratifying to learn that 
the policy adopted by afew members of the political party known as the High 
Persian party, who have joined the German conspiracy under the notion that i) 
it would promote their interests, have not succeeded in infecting the general i 
mass. There is nothing surprising in this. The Persian Government i) 
wishes to stand on its own legs, but if it finds itself unable to do so, then it | 
would be wise on its part to seek assistance from England and Russia rather | 
than from Turkey and Germany. | ‘ ii 


IIJ.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 


2. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 12th January does not think 4!%'* B4sumarr, 
that the remedy suggested by the Statesman for ~"”"'™* 
the increased prevalence of dacoity in Bengal, 
viz., Gurkha soldiers, will be able to cure the malady. In fact, the remedy | 
will be worse than the disease, as has been proved in many places in Eastern : 1 
Bengal, where these goldiers have committed great oppresion upon the i} 
people. Besides, even if Gurkha soldiers are quartered in every thana, 
they will be no match for the dacoits who are sure to finish their work and 
escape long before the Gurkhas appear upon the scene. The only way in 
which the people can be protected against dacoits, says the Dainik Basumatz, 
‘is by allowing them to defend themselves, as is the case in America. The 
police cannot be strengthened indefinitely, though perhaps an improvement 
in their detective abilities may be of some use. : 
3. Referring to the internment of Srish Chandra Mukherjji, details | Psegegeerd 
ee regarding which have been published in the ; 
gaggle Srish Chandra Bengalee, which says that Srish Chandra is being 
—T treated like a prisoner, the Tarjoman (Calcutta) 
of the 12th January says that there should be a difference between the treat- 
‘ment of an interned person and a prisoner. A man cannot in justice be a) | 
treated as a prisoner so long as his guilt is not proved. It is hoped that Gov- th 
ernment will publish a clear statement in regard to this. _ | | | de 
4. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 14th January yg a full Bengali ,.\i.'*.. 
OR ey version of the letter which appeared in the sciedas 
© A Bengal sanyans of _ Bengalee of the 9th January regarding the intern- . 
Re en ment of Swami Prajnananda alias Satis Chandra , 
Mukherji, lately of Benares. , ae ae 
5. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 13th January writes :— Peo 
wee Arrests of young men are _ frequently " 
Arrests of anarchists in Cal- talking place in Calcutta, and as these are bein 
— | made under the Defence of India Act, the tas 
‘js rather an easy one. We hear that even the student. who headed 
the list at the last B.Sc. Examination has been arrested and 


& 
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that an assassination has taken place at Noakhali. Things, there- 
fore, are going on merrily, and while blood is being shed quite 
freely in Europe, it is perhaps the will of God that a few drops of it should 
be shed in Bengal as well. Government will now do what they think best 
for maintaining the peace, and it would be impertinence to protest against 
their acts. We may, however, ask our rulers to see things with their own 
eyes, as Mr. Beatson Bell does, and to save our country from the mischief 
done by those of our own countrymen who act as sycophants. ee: 

6. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 15th January has the following :— 

— This day will pass away, it will not wait, O 
self orevee nero ty humble Friend of the Poor. You uphold the peak with 
elf proves intolerable ! - 

the left hand, you can bear that weight, you can 
bear the weight of the three worlds, yet you cannot bear the weight of my 
humble self. 

Indeed, you are sustaining the weight of three worlds, and yet the weight 
of my poor self is proving too much for you. You are putting up with so much 
destruction of life, so much bloodshed, so many wrongs and outrages, so many 
oppressions. Whole countries are going to ruin, whole nations are being 
destroyed. Weapons of destruction are being used on land, on sea, and in 
the air. Terrible gases and explosives are about to destroy creation; know- 
ledge and science have been made the principal agents of destruction. The 
world is being robbed of all its wealth. Machinery used for the production 
of wealth is being used for the destruction of mankind. Ambition and vain 
arrogance are bringing the world to rack and ruin; the world is being con- 
sumed in the fire of desire—you are putting up with all this. But the feeblest 
pulsations of life in this ancient and dying race seem to be utterly intoler- 
able to you. All the world over, a work of immense destruction is being 
carried on, and it is only natural that everywhere signs’of unrest and outrage 
will manifest themselves. Let steps be taken to put down that unrest and 
outrage. Nobody can object to steps being taken in the. interest of social 
order to get those punished whose guilt can be proved. But what purpose 
can be served by the detention, merely on suspicion, of students and respec- 
table householders for indefinite periods ? 

There is an ascetic confined in his own village and house against the 
tenets of his peculiar order, stricken down by mortal ailments. The Civil 
Surgeon says that he wants proper food and treatment. Nevertheless he is 
compelled to pass his days under the surveillance of two policemen—the 
doctors dread to approach him. There is another particularly brilliant 
University student, who stood first in Mathematics inthe B.Sc. Examination 
and who had devoted himself to the service of the poor. Like a thunderbolt, 
came a sudden order for his internment. Another able lawyer, after being 
dismissed from Government service, managed to earn a livelihood by practis- 
ing independently. He has also been suddenly arrested under section 2 of 
the Defence Act. 

Another young University graduate, who was about to become a-teacher, 
has been placed under surveillance in Northern Bengal. For above a month 
now, two gentlemen of Chandernagore have been repeatedly complaining to 
us that two of their relations, after alighting at Howrah from a railway 
train and while proceeding along Howrah Bridge, were suddenly arrested, 
and carried off, no one knows whither. 

They were the main support of their families. Though they have been 
detained under suspicion, no steps have been taken to maintain their depend- 
ants. .Of course the dependants of a guilty man are bound to suffer to some 
extent. But what can be the reason for these bolts from the blue? _ If these 
detenus are really suspects, steps should be taken in these days of dire unrest 
to win them over by good treatment. General De Wet, the rebel Boer leader, 
has been released, although he took up arms against the Empire. Even such 
a serious offence has been pardoned by sound statesmanship. Is the so-called — 
offence then of those respectable people who, on the untested testimony of 
spies, are being arrested as fomenters of unrest, absolutely unpardonable 
If these youths have any influence, it can easily be utilised in the service of the 
Empire. De Wet on his release from prison, resolved to serve the Empire. 
This is how influence is well-utilised. It is for want of good direction that 
strength is misused. ? ; 
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_ O Friend of the Poor, you are easily putting up with violent: manisfesta- 
tions of strength elsewhere—what then do you gain by robbing us of the little 
strength left us which was seeking satisfaction in alleviating the lot of the 
famine-or flood-stricken? Probably if there is another calamity like the Burd- 
wan floods now, none will venture again to come forward and relieve the 
sufferers. _It is impossible to expect that the current of strength will be 
absolutely free from all impurities. There is dirt even in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. O Friend of the Helpless, it is not right for you to stop this 


feeble strength of ours at its source, merely because you have found out, that ' 


it contains impurities. You should try to.divert the stream of our strength 
into the proper channels. : 

You know best what you are doing. You pour oil on the head already 
well oiled, and prevent the head which has never been touched with oil from 
ever getting any. We are in a moribund condition, but apparently you can- 
not bear to see us even open our eyes. Even these bad times will pass away 
and we shall put up with these dire anxieties and sufferings unflinchingly. 
But the thought that you are cheating us, that elsewhere you sustain the 
weight of mountains, though here the weight of a mere flower throws you into 
a faint—this thought will ever cause us the acutest anguish.. We pray you 
not to cheat us. Otherwise none will ever again call you the Friend of the 
Poor. , 
7. Referring to the case of bad livelihood brought in the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate’s Court by the police 
against one Mohari Mohan Nath, the Bangavasi 
(Calcutta) of the 15th January quotes the remarks made by the learned 
Magistrate regarding the impropriety of bringing a case like this against a 
man who has been proved to have an occupation and to possess some money, and 
observes that the higher authorities of the police ought to see that such a 
_ disgraceful thing is not repeated in future. | 
8. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 15th January draws the attention of 
- Fraudulent auctioneers in Cal- the police to the various so-called auctions held on 
cutta. the streets of Calcutta, insinuating that they are 
dishonest concerns and require to be stopped. 


“Cases sent up by the police.” 


(b)\—Working of the Courts. 


9. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 12th January refers to the 
+ Miealaeed lenkonar.” case of Pears of the Middlesex Regiment, recently 


caused the death of a constable through a rash and negligent act, and bound 
down under section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The paper holds 
the sentence unduly lenient. There was no intent to commit a murder and it 
was a case of accident, but the accused failed to take due care and caution when 
he was showing the constable how to fire the. gun. A gun is‘no play-thing. 
Why did Pears allow the constable to stand before the gun when he was pulling 
the trigger? He must have known that when the gun was fired, the shot wouJd 
kill anybody near by. Knowing all this, he acted as he did and hence cannot 
be held innocent. Unhappily accidents like this are not rare in our country. 
Many Indians have been killed by such carelessness on the part of Europeans, 
and in all such cases the offender is treated very leniently, and that perhaps 
explains the frequency of such accidents. Exemplary punishment should be 
meted out to offenders lke this if such cases are to be prevented in future. 
10. Commenting on the judgment in the Cossipur murder case, the 
Bangavast (Calcutta) of the 15th January 
writes :— | 
_. Any comment on the judgment would be useless. We must, however, say 
that the poor constable has suffered for his own silliness. He was himself to 
blame -for venturing to indulge in such a seus pastime as examining a 
soldier’s loaded rifle and not being able to save his own life. The soldier is not 
much to blame .in the affair—at least, that is what we must conclude from the 
judgment. May we now ask whether Government will grant a pension to the 
constable’s family? . os 


‘The Cossipur murder case.” 
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Peay 2g 11. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 15th January, in commenting on the 
an. 16th, 1916. ° ~.% 
is ine ol Dales ia Hales: case of Private Pears, remarks that it is strange 
that the man himself loaded his gun and should 
plead that he forgot that it was loaded. In any event he was guilty of neglect, 
and this neglect caused a man’s death and as such it was reprehensible: and - 
deserving of punishment. The trying Magistrate’s pleas in extenuation of 
the offence make curious reading. He says that the neglect was not a fatal 
_ one—yet it caused a man’s death. He says that the accused is young, but that 
ought to be no ground for letting him off. The fact is, the Magistrate who tried 
this case was as incompetent for judicial work as the soldier who caused this 
death was incompetent to handlea gun. We shall not, like the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, raise the question as to what would have happened if the offender 
in this case had been an Indian sepoy and the victim a European. Racial 
considerations should not influence the course of justice.. But we are bound to 
say that the way in which this case has been disposed of is not calculated to 
prevent cases of a similar kind occurring again. And further, boys like this 
should not be given firearms. What kind of a fight can they put up ? 
ao. a 12. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 15th January refers to the case in 
saa which a bailiff of the Serampur Small Cause Court 
and some other persons have been sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment for having suppressed a summons _ issued 
against a gentleman named Kedar Nath Ghosh, of Banamalipur, and remarks 
that cases like this are very common in the mufassal and should be put down 
with a stern hand. . 
paaqatortescee 13. Referring to the quashing by the High Court of the sentences of fine 
Jan. 15th, 1916. ° 
passed by the Assistant Settlement Officer of 
Amarsi Camp in Midnapur on Babus Nawadwip 
Chandra Nandi and Adhar Chandra Nandi, the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 
15th January writes :— ae 
Many a Settlement Officer thinks that the world was made for him and 
persecutes zamindars and raiyats alike. It is time such irresponsible officers 
were severely punished. | 
Priererosayct 14. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 15th January is gratified at the 
ree recent order passed by the Chief Court of the 
Punjab cancelling its previous order in regard to 
-° the enrolment of a limited number of successful 
B. L. candidates in the law courts of that province, which was considered a 
hardship and as such caused great dissatisfaction. 
ee a 15. Referring to the complaint made against the Sub-Inspector of Police, 
an. 15th, 1916, . ° 
- ; of Baruipur, of having assaulted one Nalu Sardar, 
Meee meant against a Deputy the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 15th 
pisses January writes :— | : 
Babu Ashutosh Mukherji, a Deputy Magistrate of Alipore, before whom 
the complaint was made, ordered Nalu Sardar to complain in a court. Was 
_ not the place where the learned Magistrate was trying the case in which Nalu 
had to appear as a witness for the prosecution a court and not a drawing-room ? 
Nalu was a witness for the police, and so he did not dare to proceed against the 
police officer, but Babu Bijay Krishna Bose, a pleader who witnessed the 
assault, brought the matter to the notice of the higher authorities of the police. 
Nothing, however, has so far been done in the matter. The Bengalee says that. 
such cases have of late become very frequent and that justice is seldom done. 
It also often happens that men whom the police cannot punish-in any other way | 
are hauled up on a charge of bad livelihood. 


‘A charge of cheating.” 


‘* A settlement case.” 
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(d)\—Education. 


— 16. The following is a full translation of an article which appears in the 
ee : _  Sanjztvani (Calcutta) of the 13th January :— 

my Preston talc. ae On Monday last, while Mr. Oaten, Professor 

7 of History in the Presidency Spay a was holding 

‘ his lectures, the students of the Third year class were seated in the room adjoin- 

ing his class-room. The Professor, who was to take the Third year class, 
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happened to be a little late and a number of boys, taking advantage of this, 
started a conversation. Mr. Oaten grew angry at this, came out of his room 
and pushed three students by the neck. On this all the students of the College 


went to the Principal, Mr. James, and prayed for redress, which, however, he | 


could not grant them immediately. On Tuesday, the students came to College, 
but even then their grievance was not redressed. Hence the students in a 
body thought it proper not to attend their classes. Mr. James then sent for 
Dr. P. C. Ray and Babus Prafulla Chandra Ghosh and Hem Chandra Das 
Gupta to pacify the students, who said that they wanted to know how the 
Principal had decided the matter and not to be treated to any sweet words. 
They (the students) refused to get into their class-rooms. Mr. James then 
fined the boys Rs. 5 each, and coming out with Mr. Holmes, ordered them out 
of the College building. Where was Mr. Oaten when all these unpleasant 
things were happening in the College on Tuesday? He isa volunteer and was 
— in military duty, and so could not come to the College. 

| ome time ago, when Mr. Harrison insulted the students, the affair was 
settled on his voluntarily = ising to them. Let Mr. Oaten also admit-his 
fault and restore peace to the College. This is not the first instance in which 


there has been a misunderstanding between a Professor and the students of° 


the Presidency CoHege. The old days are now gone and it is no longer very 
easy to have the work of teaching done by English professors. So long as India 
does not get self-government and Indians and Englishmen stand on an equal 
footing, English Professors will be out of place in this country. 

17. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 13th January writes :— 

Can anybody tell us why misunderstandings 
between students and professors take place now 
and then? In our own student days we had professors who were addicted to 
drink and. who used to indulge in drunken freaks even in the class-room. 
There were also Christian and Brahmo professors who used to vilify Hindus. 
But misunderstandings between students and teachers never used to take place 
so frequently in our time as they do now. We were by no means docile boys 
but rather in comparison with the present-day students, quite the opposite. 
Still we never fell out: with our professors nor left the class-room, nor went out 
on strike at any and every provocation. The boys of those days used to enjoy 
great freedom, the rules were not very strict, Principals of colleges were not 
so powerful, and a student could easily go from one colleg®to another. But 
now laws and regulations have become very stringent, the Principal of a 
college is vested with the powers of an autocratic Badshah, and yet ill-feel- 
ings between students and Professors are greater now than before. 

It used to be the practice in our days—a practice which eminent educa- 
tionists like Mr. Ewbank of the Patna College, Mr. Bellet of the Rajshahi 
College and Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, used to conform to—to 


** Tudulgence to students.” 


transfer, or, if necessary, even to dismiss, the Professor who failed to manage | 


his pupils. Wecannot say whether the practice was good or bad, but there is 
no doubt that it set a premium on the rowdiness of students. In spite of all this, 
quarrels between professors and students did not then take place so frequently 
as now. Are then the stydents of the present day a worse lot than their 
predecessors? Not exactly. Two causes are gradually spoiling our boys, and 
they are. commercialism in education and so-called patriotism. _ 

From the day Government permitted anybody and everybody to open 
schools and colleges, and educational institutions came to be a very profitable 
business, the path to ruin has been widened for our boys. We all know how 
for some years agents of certain oe used to go about the streets trying to 
recruit boys. This practice has since been put a stop to by Government, but all 
the same educational institutions are now run on purely commercial lines and 
boys are admitted solely with an eye to the question of profit. Our colleges are 
now so many pens for keeping sheep; each class has three or four sections, and 
each section consists of 150 boys. The larger the number of boys the more 
numerous are these sections, and, consequently, the greater is the number of 
Professors. These Professors are, as it were, so many artistes in a musical 
party. They only get a monthly salary of Rs. 80 to Rs. 125 each. Many of 
them are law-students or candidates for Government service, and until the 
secure such service, they pass their time in teaching. Is it possible for suc 
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young Professors to manage their pupils? Can the graduate, who has just. 
passed out of the University, ever be expected to keep 1,000 students under 
proper control, to command respect from them, or to encourage in them a desire 
for education? Every student now knows that it is his money that keeps the 
Principal and Professors of his college in food and clothes, and that since it is 
he who forms the main factor in the business of selling education, he is free 
to do whatever he chooses. There are among the students unruly young men, 
generally sons of rich men, who act as their leaders and encourage in them the 
development of these ideas. There can never, in these circumstances, be any 
kindly feelings between Professors and students. It often happens that the 
Professor has for the sake of his bread to truckle to his pupils. 

Then there is “ patriotism,” a thing which, thanks to Surendra Nath 
Banarji and his crew, has ruined many a student. It is not now possible to 
discuss politics in the company of students; but there are still many things, 
such as religion, society, etc., which may serve to inflame their minds. Nor can 
one say that politics are not now discussed with the students in guarded 
language. Indeed, every big agitation requires young men, who form the bulk 
of the audience in meetings. Every man who delivers speeches and aspires to 
being cheered, tries to win the favour of boys. Consequently, Surendra Nath 
has to be the champion of boys and the good folk of the Brahmo Samaj have to 
depend on boys. Then, again, it is the boys who possess any real capacity for 
work, and every good undertaking has to be carried out with their help. If 
there are floods or famine in Burdwan, Brahmanbaria and other places, 
organisers of relief works send bands of boys to help the afflicted people— 
taking care, of course, not to send any of their (the organisers’) own children. 


Every task which is of an arduous nature and may bring renown, requires to 


be performed with the help of boys, who are sent to dense forests infested with 
tigers and snakes, and to face the dangers of fires, floods and epidemics without 
the least hesitation. Indeed, they are now allin all tous. No wonder, there- 
fore, that they should now suffer from slightly swelled heads. And it is this. 
suffering from swelled heads which is the main cause of all the anarchism, 
assassinations and arrests of the present day. | 

It is these considerations which led us to make enquiries into the 
Presidencv College affair. We must say—though perhaps at the risk of incur- 
ring the displeasure of the students—that the Professor is not at all to blame 
inthe matter. If any class in a college is dismissed before its time, the lecture 
in the adjoining class-room is bound to be greatly disturbed. If Mr. James 
was a strict disciplinarian he would:surely have strongly objected to such an 
early dismissal of a class. However, when the matter has been settled, it is 
better that we should say nothing over it. But we cannot by any means support 
the boys in what they have done. May be, Mr. Oaten gave some boys a push, 
but that certainly did not humiliate them or take away their caste. We have 
not yet heard the boys’ version of the affair, but we will hold Mr. Oaten perfectly. 
blameless all the same. : 

A similar incident has happened in the Bangavasi College. Things takes 
place in our country like epidemics. So the unpleasant incident in the 
Presidency College must needs be followed by a like affair in the Bangavasi 
College. We will not express any opinion on it until the matter is finally 
decided. The Principal of the Bangavasi College is a strong-minded man and 
is not likely to stand any humbug from the boys. He has fined the boys of a 
whole class Rs. 10 each, and until the fines are paid, no student will be allowed 
to attend lectures. Let us see what the result is. Such things are by no 
means desirable, and we invite the attention of the Calcutta University and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Hornell to the matter. We are inclined to think that schools and 
colleges are not properly managed now-a-days, and it is high time that things 
were mended. . aa} 

18. The Daintk Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes :— 


On Monday last, at about 12-30 p.m., certain 
ents of the Presidency College, in returning to 
. their classes from the Hindu and Hare Schools, 
whither they had been to witness the prize distribution, created a noise which 
interrupted Professor Oaten in his lecture. The Professor came out of his — 
class-room and asked the students to move aiong silently and remain confined in 


A strike at the Presidency _ | 
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their rooms till1P.m. Certain students are said to have ignored his request, 


whereupon the Professor pushed them into the class-room, which action of his 
resulted in a general strike. Principal James threatened the students with a 
fine, but they were unbending, and finally the whole affair was settled by an 
apology from Professor Oaten. We are glad that the affair has ended so, and 


hope there will be no recurrence of similar incidents, which are the natural 
outcome of the godless education now imparted. : 


19. .The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 14th January has the following :— 
i The unpleasant affairs in the Prealdenes and 
“The student community.”— 


The trouble to thn ‘Presidency aud Bangavasi Colleges have been settled. We hear. 


Bangavasi Colleges. that Mr. Oaten and Mr. Banerji have apologised to 


the students, and the authorities of: both the 
Colleges have remitted the fines which were imposed upon the boys. We are 


clad that the affair has ended smoothly. If what we have heard be true, we 
must say that our — men have developed a 27d (stubborn frame of mind) 
and that, since the two Professors have had to apologise to their pupils, there 
was something wrong in what they (the Professors) did. 

Every college in Calcutta has more than 1,000 boys on its rolls. Thus 
there are more than 10,000 college students in Calcutta, to say nothing of 
schoolboys. The teachers, Pandits and Professors who rule over these young 
men know almost nothing about them and the old intimate relations existing 
between teachers and students are now no more. Besides the latter do not now 
receive from the former the kind yet firm treatment which their predecessors 
used to receive at the hands of theirjeachers. On the other hand, they are now 
fed up with speeches and given undue indulgence, and thus made to think that 
they are a power. Consequently, it is but natural that if any teacher 
‘“ humbugs ” with his pupils, they should put him to trouble. . 

We now ask, why does such misunderstandings take place? Why, again, 
if they take place are they allowed to get into print instead of being settled by 
the college authorities. A man sometimes loses his témper without any 
provocation, but it 1s certainly possible to pacify him and to prevent the affair 
from assuming great proportions. Constant association with boys makes 
teachers childish in nature. Besides, the fact of their being teachers often 
makes them proud and arrogant. Over and above all this, they have no 
personal love for their pupils. The result is, that the present-day teachers do 
not possess a forgiving spirit and, like the Kaiser, get into a temper whenever 
they feel offended in the least. The boys, again, stand in no fear of their 
teachers and show fight whenever the latter show temper. The boys know that 
it is the fees paid by them that keep their teachers in food and clothes and that 
they are the chief factors in the schools and colleges, while the teachers and 
Professors are mere employ‘s. Hence any empty pride or arrogance shown by 
the latter are not put up with by the students. 

As we said on a previous occasion, we ourselves were very naughty in our 
school days. The Principal of our college granted us protection when, we came 
to college after ‘“ licking ” some European soldiers. No policeman was ever 
allowed to come within the college compound. The District Magistrate could 
not even touch our person. In our days no Principal ever thought of keeping 
the peace in the college with the help of the police. To us our Principal used 


to be a greater personage than the Viceroy himself, and so deep was our love 


and respect for him, that we used to obey him like slaves. Although our 
Principal allowed us to indulge in our games and frolics, he used to punish us 
severely when necessary. Why is not the same thing done now? Why do 
misunderstandings between teachers and students now get into print or require 
the police to settle them? Boys are bound to be naughty, and, in fact, no boy 
who is not.so, is worth being called a boy. The boys who are worth the name 
must be full of animal spirits and must fight with one another and indulge in 
sports and frolics even if their frolicsomeness may cause annoyance. The boy 
who is of a quiet, docile and reserved nature is no boy at all. The Professor 
who can control naughty boys and make good men of them, is truly worth his 
name. If there is any misunderstanding between any Professor and his pupils, 
and if the help of the Governor or the police is sought to settle such a misunder- 
standing, it is the Professor whom we are inclined to blame. We also have 


worked as teachers for a long time and have dealt with very naughty boys. We 
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know what makes boys angry and what cools their anger. The present-day 
teacher does not teach his pupils good manners, but only makes them digest 
some book knowledge and sometimes even jokes with them. Hot-headed as 
young men naturally are, they cannot exercise self-restraint and thus often 
overstep their bounds. They are not convicts doing their time in a jail that 
they should be always kept under stern discipline. They all belong to, and are 
brought up in, respectable families, and so they will never put up with any. 
uncalled for humiliation. 7 

We will say one thing to Lord Carmichael. If His Excellency can devise 
some means of managing our young men, he will be able to restore peace to 
Bengal. The effect of English education is now getting into the very marrow 
of the province. Lakhs and lakhs of boys are now receiving education. 
Those who are their teachers do not give them any religious instruction, nor 
teach them politics, nor encourage the practice of self-restraint and austerities. 
Our youth are growing to be quite a godless, vain and luxury-loving lot. There 
is no one to furnish what may be called a ballast to their character. Things 
will never mend unless Government interests itself in the matter, for it 1s its 
indifference, alike in the past and in the present, that is responsible for the 
disaster with which our country is now faced. The Professor or the Principal 
who has mercenary motives can never train up young men properly. When 
education becomes a saleable commodity, it only makes boys so many devils. 
We have in two articles discussed both sides of the question of our young men, 
and it is now for Government to decide what it should do, for unless the 
mischief is tackled from the very beginniag, the youths will go astray in the 
long run. And if our youths go astray, the country will be ruined. Such a 
thing will be a disgrace not for us but for Government. Itis Government and | 
not the youth of the country whom we hold responsible for all the present 
assassinations and anarchism, for these young men have grown to be what they 
are from the training they have received. The whole system of education in 
Bengal requires reform, and we invite Government’s attention to the matter. 

20. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 13th January refers to 
Principal Jackson of the Patna College as a man 
who has earned notoriety by compelling’ students 
to salaam all visitors to the college and also b 
scolding men who get bitten by his pet dog rather than restraining the animal. 
Recently Principal Jackson inspected one of the college classes when Professor 
Keshab Dayal was teaching. He asked the Professor to instruct his students 
and show him some experiments. The Professor objected to performing 
experiments as the college supply of chemicals, etc., had run short and he 
proposed, therefore, to confine himself to lecturing his students. ‘The Principal. 
nevertheless persisted in his request that some experiments should be 
performed, but the Professor also persisted in his objection. The Principal 
-uspended the Professor, who thereupon resigned. The matter was ultimately 
compromised by an apology from the Principal. But should he be retained in 
his office after this display of temper ? 

21. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 15th January refers to the allega- 
tions which appear in the Indian Mirror of the 5th 
January against Mr. Jackson, Principal of the 
Patna College, and asks the Government of Bihar and Orissa to enquire into 
the matter. - | 

22. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes :— | 
The Director of Public. Instruction, Bengal, 

has issued a curious circular prohibiting teachers 
from writing any text-books for sale unless they. sell off the copyright-of such 
books. Teachers*fully know what boys need and are, therefore, in a position 
to write better books than those who are not teachers. Why then place their 
books under a han? Of course, care should be taken that inspecting officers 
and officers who select text-books do not show any unjust partiality for books 
written by any teacher. This would have been the better course to have taken. 
Instead of this, the Education Department’s circular requires teachers writing 
text-books to sell off their copyrights. Now, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the 
only firm who buy copyrights of books, for no other house can be so sure of 
getting their publications selected as text-books. Does then the Education 
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Department want to compel teachers writing text-books to sell their copy- 
rights to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.? Indeed, it is highly improper that non- 
teachers should grow rich by writing books while eaabars would be prevented 
from doing so. Instead of persecuting a set of inoffensive men, the Education 
Department should have employed their energies in the removal of the 
notorious system of favouritism in the matter of the selection of text-books. 
We hope Government will consider the matter. We shall discuss the affairs 
of the Text-Book Committees of Calcutta and Dacca in a future issue. 

23. Babu Prakash Chandra Sinha writes in the Hitavadi (Calcutta) of 

{S Peete in tent-books.” the 14th January as follows :— | 

A few days ago I went to a number of shops in 
Murgihatta (in Calcutta) and Howrah to buy two copies of “‘ Lahiri’s Select 
Poems,” a text-book meant for boys reading in the fourth class. At every 
shop I went to I was told that unless I bought with each copy a copy of the key 
meant for the book it would not be sold tome. The book is published by Messrs. 
S. K. Lahiri & Co. and the key by another firm. I donot think that the Central 
Text-Book Committee of Calcutta want to compel the purchasers of the book 
to buy the key as well. Besides, boys who have tutors and do not require any 
key, will have to buy it allthe same. Then, again, I want the book for my two 
brothers and even if I have to buy the key, one copy would be quite enough for 
the two boys. Why should I have to buy two? May I ask whether Messrs. 
S. K. Lahiri & Co. countenance the present arrangement ? 

24. We understand, writes the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 15th 
January, that the host of non-descripts who became 
examiners in the Calcutta University through the 
good graces of their patron-saint, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, will soon be given 
notice to quit. . The question of appointing examiners in Bengali has really 
come to be a scandal. It is reported that Rai Sahib Haran Chandra Rakshit 
is one of those who are to go, and that Dr. Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari will 
resign the Vice-Chancellorship. It would be well if he can, before leaving 
the University, clear the institution of the ignoramuses who are now examiners 
in Bengali. | 

25. The Moslem Hitatshi (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes that the 
recent raising of the Middle English school. at 
Pakutia in Tangail (managed by the Mandal 
Babus) to the status of a High English school, is injuring the interests of the 
Middle English school at Agtarail (controlled by Moslems) hard by. Some 
years ago, when the proposal to raise the Middle English school at Pakutia to 
a High school was first mooted, Mr. Stapleton, Inspector, a that it 
should be a High school from the fourth class upwards. Now, however, it has 
been made High school from the lowest class, and this is injuring the 
neighbouring Moslem Middle English school. Will not Mr. Gunn look into 
this matter ? | ! | 

26. In discussing the obstacles to the spread of education among Bengali 

| Moslems, a correspondent of the Moslem Hitaishi 

“What can our benevolent (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes :— 
Se ee The Normal School course should include, in 
education. addition to books like Meghanad Badh and 
Raghuvansa, also books like Mohammad Charit, 
by Abdur Rahim, and Saha Nama, by Mojammal Haq. Moslem teachers 


‘* Removal of names.” 


An educational complaint. 


should also be entertained in these schools. The absence of Moslem teachers 
and the non-selection of books written by Moslems account for the small 


number of Moslem pupils attending these schools. 


Again, the inspecting educational staff of the Presidency is mostly Hindu, 


and these Hindu gentlemen, being ignorant of Urdu and Persian or Islamic 
ways of thinking, are naturally unwilling to-inspect existing muktabs or to 
permit the starting of new ones. Two books, Nemaz Stksha and Koraner 


Upakhyan, which have been selected for study at muktabs inspected by Hindu 


officers, are not in actual use in these institutions. 

Of course, there are some Moslems in the inspecting staff of the Education 
Department, but they arein a hopeless minority and cannot attend to the wants 
of all the Moslems in a district. Moslems should now be afforded the same 
facilities for the extension of primary education which the Hindus enjoyed 
when education was in its infancy amongst them. What is wanted is the 
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appointment of a Moslem Sub-Inspector in each thana, whose qualifications 
need not be above that of -Matriculation or Normal School pass. Hindu 
Inspectors in the old days did not possess any superior qualification. Unless 
Moslem Inspectors are posted to each thana and each subdivision, there will 
not be any rapid progress of education among the Moslems in the prevince. 

27. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes that while it is 
undeniable that English education has. been the 
| making of many of our most brilliant men, it is 
equally true that generally speaking the system of education now in vogue is 
unsuited to the constitution, mental and physical, of the Indian people. It is 
destroying the mental and physical vigour of the people, making them lose their 
intellectual individuality. There is no gainsaying the fact that most of our 
boys receive a socalled education merely to qualify for service, :preferably, 
Government service. Mr. Wathen, Inspector of Schools, Jullundur -Division, 
in the Punjab, has recently said as much in his report, and he has spoken truly. 
The truth is, our educational system is too reid. It casts all into the same 
mould, leaving no room for individual development on its own line. Our 
teachers are men without enthusiasm for their work and they teach in a 
language which they know but imperfectly themselves and which they teach 
imperfectly to their pupils. It is this system of education which has made our 
present generation so short-lived. A remedy for this state of things can only 
be found in a complete revolutionary change in the system, a wholesale altera- 
tion in the methods of teaching, the system of examination and the selection of 
text-books. Two or three centuries ago Bengal possessed a system of education 
which was not exactly a high one, but which at any rate did not bring about the 
physical degeneration of the race and which was not dominated by the idea of 
passing examinations. The teachers then could inspire in their pupils a real 
love of knowledge. What is necessary is that the best features of both the — 
existing and the old system of education should be combined. But there are 
many obstacles to the accomplishment of this task. ) 

28. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 15th January says that a few days 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the 220 the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- — 
United Provinces on mass educa- vinces, in his speech at Gorakhpur, expressed the 
tion. strange view that no education is better than an 
imperfect education. Most likely he forgot the well-known saying “ Some- 
thing is better than nothing.” Besides this the Lieutenant-Governor should 
know that the preliminary steps of progress are always imperfect. The 
principle that no education is better than an imperfect education 1s a very 
dangerous one. es 

The President of the Moslem Educational Conference has said that to 
expect that poor people will first take steps towards education and then Gov- 
ernment will come to their aid is quite unreasonable. No progress in educa- 
tion is possible without the help of Government. The noblest object of the 
British Government in India is to bring the Indians out of the dark recess of 
ignorance to the light of education and ennoble their character. The whole 
civilised world bears testimony to the fact that without the help of Government 
there has not been any progress in education and that it was only when a 
whole community becomes educated that Government aid is unnecessary... 

The paper is at a loss to know why the idea has gained ground in some 
parts of the country that progress of education is not good for the mainte - 
ance of peace. Probably it is apprehended that there will be unrest when 
there will be no more provision for all applicants for Government 
service. The paper regrets this shortsighted policy and remarks that edu- 
cated persons could never create unrest in the same manner as a large number 
of illiterate persons would do. . | 


‘* Many obstacles to good work.” 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. _ 


99. Referring to the report of the Health Officer of Calcutta for the 
| | year 1914, the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 15th 
January writes:— | 
The high death-rate among purdah ladies has furnished the Statesman 
with a peg oa which to hang some strong arguments against the purdah 


“The health of the city.” 
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system. The paper, however, offers no explanation as to why, among the 
white population of Calcutta, the death-rate is higher in the case of. women 
than in that of men. The real source of mischief does not lie in the. purdah 
system, for the zenana in a Hindu or a Muhammadan house gets sufficient 
light and ventilation. In the villages every house has a. spacious courtyard 
and women are not shut up like birds in a cage as they are in Calcutta. It i) 
is not, therefore, the purdah system but the Bengali’s fondness for luxuries, if 
which makes him exchange his healthy village home for a home amidst the i 
dirt, dust and smoke in Calcutta, which is responsible for the high mortality 
among our women. Besides, the Calcutta Bengali lady despises every kind 
of manual work and lives a life of indolence. No wonder then that-she should 
be a physical wreck. | Se 

We are also greatly alarmed at the excessively high rate of infant mortal- 
ity ; but so long as the climatic conditions of the city are not improved, we doubt 
whether the remedy suggested by the Health Officer, viz., the employment of 
a good number of experienced midwives, will be of any use. The health of 
Calcutta will never improve unless the congestion of the population is reduced 
by making’ the neighbouring villages healthy and inducing the people to live 
there. 7 | 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. i 


30. The Datntk Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 14th January complains ee if 
ee ery that on the previous Wednesday, the -guard of “" 
ae . _ No. 172 down train (Eastern Bengal allway) 

was so put out, because there had been some delay in taking. down some 
parcels from the carriages when his train arrived at. Akhra Station (Budge- 
Budge section), that he defied the Station Master and declined to start the 
train for fully half an hour. In the meantime up train No. 171 arrived at oe 
Akhra, and had to draw up at a siding at some distance from the platform. _ 3 7: 
The annoyance thus caused to the passengers of both the trains has forthed the , , 
subject of a complaint to the General Traffic Manager of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. | ae ne : 

| 31. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 15th January writes with °jm cen 
extreme despair of the state of things in the co 
eT Murshidabad Bhagirathi, as revealed by the Gov- 
ernment answer to the Hon’ble the Maharaja Bahadur of Nashipur’s ques- 
tion. 


The dredging of the Bhagirathi. 


(h)—General. | 
32. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 12th January writes :— BANGALI, 


Jan, 13th, 1918. 


‘en 4. hard 5 BS g 7: ap oop vend ve . . mack ae 
 — | oe irth, has not yet been interned at Ahmedaba 
a cect oat continues to * in service. The white com- 
munity in India, especially in Bengal, set up a vigorous agitation for the 
dismissal and internment of this German and put forward most elaborate 
arguments in support of their proposal. The Viceroy himself came in for 
a good deal of invective, and it was even alleged that this German Band- aw 
master, who was in frequent attendance upon the Viceroy, was often able to ai 
learn many State secrets which, if divulged by him, might lead to serious 7 
consequences. The European Association of Calcutta lately sent a represen- 
tation to the Government of India for his dismissal, and in reply, Mr. Hignell, —s a 
Deputy Secretary, Home Department, Government of India, has informed | 

the Association that the Government of India is not prepared to discuss such . 
a personal question with it. “a case 
Horror of horrors! What has Lord Hardinge done on the eve of his 
retirement! He has really poked a hornet’s nest, and the angry buzz of the 
furious insects will now ai the whole country. In fact, we are alreagy 
trembling with fear. We can see in our mind’s eye even now that the States- 
man, the Englishman, the Pioneer and the Civil and Military Gazette are : 
already sharpening their pens. This great affair has thrown everything i 
else into the shade—Home Rule, administrative reform after the -war, the | i 
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Congress, Sir S. P. Sinha’s leonine roar, Mr. Haq’s swoop, etc. There is to be 
nothing now but music from the Bandmaster’s band. Truly, we are in despair 
and say, “ Let Thy will be done, O merciful Lord!” 

33. The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 13th January, in refer- 
ring to Lajpat Rai’s article in the Modern Review 
for January, says that in no country in the world 
is the expenditure of the administration so heavy 
as it isin India, though India is the poorest country in the world. It is surpris- 
ing that she has to spend so much. How long will this country be able to 
bear this strain? There is a limit to the endurance of a country. There is 
imperative necessity for reducing the expenditure. The administration of 
India is mainly in the hands of foreigners and that is the principal reason 
why the expenditure is so large. Big salaries are given to the officials of 
the State. : 

It then goes on to give the summary of the Modern Review article and 
concludes by saying that it is strange that under British rule those who 
deserve least get most and vice versd. 

34. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 13th January fully approves of the 

“ Official toure.” new rules for touring by officials and hopes that 
they will be faithfully followed. The paper also 
suggests that any violation of these rules should be ventilated in the Press. 

85. The Datnik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 14th January warmly 

“A great achievement of the thanks Government for having consented to the 
Bengalis.” raising of the Belgachia Medical School to the 
status of a Medical College. This institution is a remarkable example of 
Bengali self-help and power of organisation and it is to be hoped that in 
the interests of the fair name of the Bengalis and of the medical profession 
generally, no difficulty will be experienced in finding the necessary funds ~ 
which the authorities have stipulated for when granting affiliation. oc 

36. If the report, which appears in a certain paper, about Government 
having granted Rs. 30,000 for helping the silk- 

! industry of Bankura be true, says the Bangavast 
(Calcutta) of the 15th January, it is a mark of Lord Carmichael’s anxiety 
to promote the welfare of the people. 

37. The Dainitk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 17th January, while thank- 
ing Government for starting the new Commercial 
Museum in Council House Street, Calcutta, asks 
what steps Government will take to protect Indian industries against foreign 
competition after the cessation of the war. 

38. Referring to the ensuing election of members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, the Daintk Chandrika 
(Calcutta) of the 15th January writes :— _ 

The qualifications required under the present rules to be possessed by 
candidates for membership in the Legislative Council shut out many able men. 
We should think that municipalities and District Boards ought to be given a 
free hand to elect any one they like instead of having their choice limited ' to 

resent and past members of these institutions. The different professions 
ought also to be represented on the Council. We also suggest that every 
district or combination of districts should be entitled to elect members to the 
Council and that the registered Graduates of the Calcutta University should 
be allowed to elect a representative of theirown. Inthe Calcutta Municipality 
also one of the two members should be elected by the rate-payers themselves. 

39. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 16th January, in discuss- 

ee es ing as to who will be the next Viceroy after Lord 

il Hardinge, pays a tribute to the abilities and 

sympathies of the present Viceroy. Though his policy cannot be entirely 

approved, yet he has won a place in the hearts of the Indians by his sympathetic 
attitude towards their hopes and aspirations. | 

- 40. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 17th January hopes that 
testo Nahe charene io Colectis. * Government will accede to the request of the 
| . : Calcutta Municipal Commissioners and reduce the 
electric light and power charges in the city. The grant of this monopoly to 
one corporation was the work of Sir Andrew Fraser, but it was only one of 
mmany such wrongs which were committed in his time, we need not say why. 


~The cost of British administra- 
tion. 


“ Help in distress.” 


| Revival of Indian i:udustries. 


Council elections. 
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41. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 17th January approves.of the appoint- 
“To be judged by the result.” |‘ Ment of Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy of india in 

| succession to Lord Hardinge and expresses the 

belief that an extension of the tenure of office of Lord Hardinge would have 
been advantageous to India. It eulogises Lord Hardinge’s administrative 
policy, his beneficial rule, his uncommon far-sighted political genius. It 
praises the retiring Viceroy to a degree. Lord Pardinge came.with promise 
to this country and the promise has been well fulfilled. Lord Chelmsford, 
Lord Hardinge’s successor, has no brilliant career behind him. Neither Lord 
Chelmsford’s work in Australia, his experience in a country council, nor his 
political creed a his appointment to such a high office as the Viceroyalty 
of India, where conditions and circumstances differ so widely. Referring to 
the Englishman’s remark, that after the wild bewildering changes made by 
Lord Hardinge, India needs a safe man and the Viceroy-designate is such, the 
paper remarks “ none but the blind and deaf ”’ will see Taner in Lord 
Hardinge’s rule. Lord Chelmsford’s appointment, after the brilliant succes- 
sion of Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon and Lord Hardimge, will 
excite astonishment, says the paper. But in all cases the latent power does not 
reveal itself early. Lord Dufferin and Lord Hardinge came with an established 
reputation, and Lord Curzon established his reputation here. Let us hope 
that Lord Chelmsford will show his administrative genius here. Adverting 
to the Englishman’s remark regarding Lord Chelmsford, the paper further 
quotes the Bengali proverbs, “ She is.a good housewife with whom one has not 
lived ;” “‘ He is good cook, food cooked by whom one has not tasted.” If the 
past augurs for the future, we may depend upon Lord Chelmsford’s experience 
in a self-governing colony. If the Viceroy-designate has come to be a 
supporter of self-government, if he has learnt the lesson of valuing popular 
opinion, well and good. But alas! the administrative policy of this country 
follows that of the Executive Council, and there is no opportunity for indivi- 
dual action. Therefore, the paper, instead of being ioytal, says, “it will be 
judged by the result.” : = 


YV — PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


42. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 13th January publishes, under _ the 
marginally-noted heading, a letter from Babu 
Nabakumar Datta Purkaisth, of Rajnagar, post- 
office Simulkandi, Mymensingh, giving an account of the distress prevailing in 
the villages of Rajnagar, Aganagan, Nuinda, Khanapara, etc. The writer. 
says that want of funds has compelled the Ramkrishna Mission to stop its 
relief operations, and that the people are in great distress. No loans are 
available even at high rates of interest and a large number of persons cannot get 
a meal even for three days in the week. Some find employment in the relief 
works, but as many villages are far distant from these works, their inhabitants 
cannot avail themselves gf them. The writer asks Government to grant 
another Rs. 50,000 as twccavi loan. 
43. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 14th January publishes a number of 
letters under the marginally-noted heading, giving 
accounts of the distress prevailing in the Eee. 
district. There is a severe scarcity of rice and the relief-workers have only got 
a small supply of rice-dust, which they are distributing among the people. 
The Brahma Mission and the Ram Krishna Mission are doing all that they can 
to alleviate the distress, but they are handicapped for want of funds. There 
are, besides, many places which, being far away from~the different centres 
where relief works have been opened, cannot avail themselves of the help given 
by the relief associations. F 


“ Distress in Mymensingh.” 


“ Terrible famine in Bengal.” 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


44. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 10th 


War of twelve armies. J anuary says :— 
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| 3 The extension of the theatres of war requires. 
that we should change the heading of our article from “ War of twelve- 
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‘and supervising their mobilisation. Albania is more under the:influence of Italy. 
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® 
armies ” to “ War of fourteen armies ” or at least that of thirteen, because, 
though we cannot say that Persia and Greece have fully -. >} in the 
war, we may say that they have to some extent joined in it. The Persian © 
Government has not formally declared war, and by expressly proclaiming her 
neutrality she has epientiilly rotested against the acts of the belligerents. 
But a number of Persians and officials belonging to the Persian army, who 
have proved disloyal to the Throne, have joined the enemy, and consequently 
fighting has occurred in many places. Hence, though Persia cannot be said 
to have fully participated in the war, she may be said to have taken some 
part in it. Such is the case with Greece too,—the people inclined to one side 
and the Government to the other. Like Persia, the interior of Greece also 
has become the battle-field of the belligerents. Greece, like Persia, is pro- 
testing against the presence of trespassers in her territory. In any case it 
is our fervent prayer that the number of the belligerents may diminish. 


The eastern theatre of war. 


The severity of the winter has to some extent affected the zeal and ardour 
of the belligerents, but they cannot be said to be inactive. The Allies say that 
after making good their losses the Russians may successfully attack Riga and 
Dvinsk. The theatres of war are in the same state as they were a few weeks 
ago. The Russians want to take the offensive in Galicia, to make a fresh 
attack on the provitice of Bukovina, situated in the Carpathians adjacent to 
Hungary. The Russian attack in this theatre of war during this winter 
depends on the assistance of the Allies. It is evident that Germany and 
Austria have sent the best portion of their army to the Balkans, believing that — 
the intense cold is in their favour, and that their positions being strongly 
fortified, no points can be surprised by the Russians. It is known that 
Mackensen,.one of the great German Generals, who was in Russia, marched 
with his-army to the Balkans with a view to conquer Serbia. It is apprehend- 
ed that if Germany can withstand the Russian attack during the remainder of 
the winter, she may, after conquering the Balkans, invade Egypt also. Should 
Germany, Austria Bulgaria, and Turkey gain the ascendency in Salonika and 
Albania, Greece and Rumania will join the Alliance Powers, and even if they 
remain neutral, their neutrality will prove advantageous to them. Moreover, 
an attack on Egypt in the summer will not be so easy as during the remaining 
two-or three months of the winter. In any case, a Russian attack on Bokovina 
may retard the German advance in the Balkans to a great extent. .Telegrams 
state that the Russian attack on Czernovitch has led Austria and Germany to 
send 14 divisions of their army to Galicia, in order to check the Russian attack 
and thereby save the Carpathians from being turned into a battle-field. Many 
contradictory reports have been received. me say that General Mackensen, 
after establishing free communication between Berlin and Constantinople, has 


gone towards Syria to help the Turkish army in making an attack on Egypt. 


Another message says that Mackensen has made preparations to attack Russia 
again and that he is in Russia. A telegram has also been published . that 
ackensen has gone to Bulgaria to check the Russian advance on _ that 
country. Yet another telegram states that he has gone to the frontier of 
Greece to make preparations for an attack on Salonika. It is not known which 
of these reports is true, and which is old and which is recent. In short, ‘all 
that can be gathered from them is this, that free communication has been 
established between Berlin and Constantinople, and that the great object of the 
Germans, namely, the conquest of Serbia, has been OEE a It was not for 
the conquest of Serbia alone that Germany and Austria despatched a large 
army at great.expense, but it was especially with a view to establishing free 
communication between Germany, Austria and Turkey that the expedition 
against Serbia was undertaken. It has not only strengthened Constantinople, . 
but has also helped to extend the war to the East. When communication 
between Germany, Austria and Constantinople was established it was found. 
inexpedient by the Allies to maintain a large army in Gallipoli. In reality the 
war in the Balkans is centred in Albania and Salonika. Up to this time the 
enemy has not attacked Salonika. He is employing his time in raising armies 
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It is said that the Italian force has reached Durrazzo from Vilna and that Italy 
has occupied the coast of Albania. Esad Pasha is under the influence of Italy. 
He has 20,000 soldiers, and his word carries great weight in Albania. - He is 
really the cause of the ruin of the Albanian King. These facts serve to show 
‘that the war in Albania will take a serious turn in the near future. It will be 
very difficult for Italy and Esad Pasha alone to check the advance,of the enemy 
on Albania; but if they get assistance from England and France they: may. 
stick to their post. There is no doubt that the Russian attack on Bukovina has 
destroyed a large part of the Austro-German forces, The most unfortunate 
of all neutral countries are Persia and Greece. The position of Greece is 
somewhat peculiar. Neither has she won the favour of the Allies nor has she 
proved herself faithful to the enemy. Her financial condition is not..much 
better than that of Persia. At such a critical time the French Government has 
come forward with a loan of 400,000 liras (Turkish pounds).. Itisquiteclear = | 
that the terms of this loan will not be very easy. The difference between 
Greece and Persia lies in the fact that Athens, the capital of Greece, has not _ 
yet been besieged and the King and the Ministers are free; there is no revolu- 
tion in the interior of Greece, and in the name of the King, a foreign army is 
not fighting with his subjects, as is the case in Persia. Greece has also become 
the tramping ego of the belligerents. A witty person has said that the 
Persian King has been besieged by the leaders and armies of Russia, whereas 
the Greek King has been besieged by the Queen of Germany. Greece and 
Persia are equally afraid of an attack from each of the two belligerent groups. 
What the fate of Greece will be after the war is unknown; the fate of Persia 
is also uncertain. While the people of Greece have a leaning towards the 
Allies, the King is inclined towards the enemy; the people of Persia are.in 
favour of the enemy, but the governing body is favourable to the: Allies. 
Greece is neutral for two reasons, viz., a fear of the opposition of the supportexs 
of the policy of M. Venizelos and a fear of her coast being bombarded by the 
allied fleet. As regards arms and ammunition, Greece is better off than Persia. 
If Greece had joined the Allies before the destruction of Serbia, she would 
have had no reason to be so much afraid of them. But now she is so hemmed.in 
by the enemy on land and threatened from the sea by the Allies that, like Persia, 
she cannot do anything except indulge in vain protestations. The armies of 
both the Allies and the enemy have entered Persia and both have secured a 
field for hostilities. From what can be gathered from telegrams, it is apparent 
that the armies of the enemy have not yet come to Greece and that the Allled. 
troops have occupied Salonika and some islands, such as Crete. The thirty 
years’ controversy about. the island of Crete, which was finally settled by the 
last battle in the recent Balkan war which resulted in the defeat of Turkey, has 
been renewed to-day. A wise man has said that the command over the sea- 
coast of the whole of the Balkans lies in the hands of the possessor of the island 
of Crete. It is for this reason that the Allies have seized Crete and did not 
care for protests made by Greece. Rumania is still neutral. When the 
Russians advance towards Bukovina it is possible that they may ask Rumania 
to take their side and she may have to accept the proposal. But if Galicia 
should pass into the control of Austria and Germany, then Rumania would 
at once be taken possession of by them, and the Allies would not be able to help © 
her except by sea. In such a contingency Rumania could not but act accordin 
to the dictates of Austria and Germany. . 


The western theatre of war. 


The situation in the western theatre of war is unchanged. It is said that 
the Germans will make a serious attack there. Either this rumour is false or 
the Allies’ army has become so strong and so firmly established that the enemy 
cannot do anything. From recent news from this theatre of war, it is-known 
that many ships have been sunk by the enemy in the Mediterranean. As the 
Mediterranean is entirely under the control of the Allies, it is difficult to believe _ 
that the enemy can venture into that sphere of the Allies’ activities. The 
incidents that have happened in the North Sea and the Mediterranean are very: 
regrettable. — é | Sa 

If the war lasts for some time longer, there is no knowing how ‘many | 
similar outrages will be committed by those who call themselves civilised. Our 
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—— and sincere prayer is that this sanguinary war may soon come to 
an end. : | 
45. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 13th J anuary writes that 
i aoe eo there has been of late active fighting in France 
and Flanders, but these have all been artillery 
duels. The allied forces apparently are conserving their strength in view 
of the great advance they propose to make next spring. Germany is, of 
course, trying to penetrate the allied line at various points, especially in the 
Champagne region, but with poor success so far. She has suffered more than 
she has gained by these attacks. The allied success has killed her soldiers, 
damaged her trenches and destroyed her stores. The German guns, 
on the other hand, do not seem to be making much of a headway against the 
allied guns. This shows that Germany’s future is dark indeed. _ 
46. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 13th January writes :—: 
“ Teouble in Ante.” At last the war in Europe is about to spread 
into Asia. Recent reports indicate that Marshal 
Von der Goltz has arrived in Turkey to assume supreme command over the 
forces there and that Marshal Von Mackensen with General Liman Von 
Sanders under him, will direct two expeditions against Suez and Bagdad, 
respectively. German spies have long been supplying firearms to the Turks, 
Kurds and other people in Turkey and Persia, and it is also known that 
German officers are actively engaged in training these martial tribes in the 
art of modern warfare. Thus it has now come about that German influence 
is strong in Arabia. In Persia, such influence. as Germany had managed 
to acquire, has largely been discounted by the recent Russian successes at 
Hamadan and elsewhere. } os | | 
This attempt to stir up trouble in Asia may be regarded as Germany’s | 
last card. She has failed so far to defeat the French and British forces in 
Flanders and France, and she knows that these British and French soldiers 
are speedily increasing in strength, so that before long they will drive her 
back to the Rhine. On the western side also, the Russian army is recuperating 
and may be expected to make.an advance before the advent of-spring into 
territories recently wrested from Russia. Greece still remains undecided in 
her attitude but she will probably prove the first joint in the German armour 
to be pierced. The whole of the middle eastern region is now practically 
under Russian and English domination. Germany expects by stirring up 
trouble here to place England and Russia in difficulties. She thinks that 
these Powers maintain their authority only by force, apparently blind to the 
examples of fidelity to their rulers which these so-called conquered Asiatics 
have afforded during these 18 months of war. Of course, if the new German 
expedition against Suez is successful, some trouble may ensue. The route to 
India will be closed and there will be: difficulties in Egypt. The whole of . 
the Levant will pass under German influence, which will be predominant in 
the Eastern Mediterranean in that case, If, again, the German expedition 
to Bagdad defeats the British Mesopotamian force, Persia and the Persian 
Gulf may pass under the control of the Germans. A- successful expedition 
towards Russian Turkishthan may possibly bring up the German forces right 
up to the frontiers of Chitral. All these are possibilities, but then it 1s not 
given to any individual or set of individuals to be always successful. 
Strokes of luck cannot always fall to the lot of the German Generals. And 
whether they do or do not, the Allies are actively trying to thwart the enemy's 
schemes. The recent withdrawal from Gallipoli was due to this cause. It 
was no retreat. The forces locked up here will soon make their presence 
felt in the Levant and Egypt, so as to prevent Marshal Von Mackensen from 
advancing towards Suez. In the meantime these struggles in Asia are mere 
side issues. The real issue will be fought out in Flanders and France, where 
the Allies are already about to deliver their finishing strokes. . 
_ 47. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 13th January says that 
. | one of the difficulties which the Allies have to 
~The present situation of the (ontend with in this war is that they cannot work 
= ; in the same concerted fashion as the enemy can. 


France, England and Italy can attack the enemy jointly, but Russia being 


, 


far away, cannot join them or vice versd. 


— 


ee ; 


Pee a Fe then goes:on to-say. that as‘long-as the French and the English 
continued their operations in Gallipoli with-a view to the invasion of: Turkey, 
& junction betwéen‘the Russian and the French and English forces by means 

oo ream Py mae rage but owing to of wit caral of the allied 
orces' from Gallipoli, the only route -now available for this purpose 13 

through Asia Minor. ~ TheE 3 Dn. pt cheek tewdcs 

up to Constantinople. The English are at present concentrating at Kut- 
el-Amara. They had advanced a considerable distance beyond this place, 
but owing to want of reinforcements strong enough to oppose the ‘Turks, were 
obliged to retire. - , es 

_- The British forces can also join the Russian forces through Egypt. 

Thus the removal of British troops from Gallipoli leaves two routes open for 

effecting a junction with the Russian forces. The English must be striving 

to achieve this object, but no news-about operations in E ‘tt has yet become 
available. The public are extremely anxious to hear about the movements 
of the forces which are pushing their way into Mesopotamia. 
tion at present available is very meagre. | 

The paper then says that the English account of the retreat in Mesopo- 
tamia gives a lie to the Turkish reports, which allege that the English forces 
took to flight in the face of the Turkish advance. © : 

The paper concludes by saying that though the German and Austrian 
forces have been ‘able to effect. direct communication with Constantinople, yet 


The informa- 


it has cost them a good deal. There has been no diminution in the strength - 


of the Allies. When the Allies resume the offensive against the already shat- 
tered strength of the enemy, victory will be theirs. 
48. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 15th January writes :— 

Pwd sete: stage of the great war—which marks the 
partial] completion of the preparations of the allied Powers—England, France 
and Russia—for a renewal of the offensive against the enemy next spring. 
In the Balkans, the Alhes have occupied Salonika and have partly won over 
Greece, while Esad: Pasha in Albania, at the. instigation of Italy, has also 
joined the allied cause. Russia is about to through Bessarabia and 
sine and -invade Bulgaria. Germany will never again be able to make 
fresh progress in France and Flanders. She will find it hard to cope success- 
fully with the allied offensive, which will begin here next spring. In the 
Eastern theatre of war, although Russia may. find it hard to break through 
the German trenches near Riga, she may successfully defeat Austria through 
Galicia. Germany has now established communication with Constantinople. 
She can draw her supplies from Turkey and Bulgaria, and can, therefore, 
carry on the struggle for some time longer. She has established many secret 
- submarine bases on the coasts of Greece and the Allies are, therefore, promptly 

seizing many of the Greek islands. Greece cannot now, even if she so wishes, 
espouse the cause of Germany, for in addition to the allied base at Salonika, 
Italy has landed troops in Albania on the northern frontier of Greece. 
Attempts are also in progress on behalf of the Allies to attack Bagdad from 
three sides—Persia, Austria and the Caucasus. In Egypt, the British are 
guarding against all contingencies and steps will doubtless be taken to hinder 
German communication with Constantinople. _ | 

49. Referring to the sinking of the Persia, the Hitavadi (Calcutta) of 

' “The sinking of the Pereie “ the 14th Janu ary writes sue ee ; 
| ~ «No previous warning was given to the ship 
nor was anything done to save the lives of the unfortunate passengers, a 
large number of whom have, therefore, been drowned, while the survivors have 
lost all their belongings. This is the first time that innocent lives have been 
destroyed in this manner in the civilised world. Perhaps this is a sign of 


the advance of civilisation. It is a pity that there is not a single neutral 


‘Power in Europe which can raise its voice against this, for all the greater 
Powers are engaged in the war and the smaller ones, conscious of their own 
weakness, remain silent. Some look to the United States to do something, 
but we do not think that the States will accomplish anything more than indit- 
ing some long-worded Notes, which may or may not lead to Germany express- 
ing regret and promising cgmpensation. It will not be. possible for the 
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lish forces can-push their way through Bagdad 


We are now about to witness the close of the | 
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United States to make any show.of force: So we must: bé prepared'to Witness 
“50... The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes:—- ==. sé 
ge ac funny acoasation.” pa _ German has: accused a British warship of. 
Se “having killed the crew of a German submarine, 
and wants.the matter to be tried by a tribunal. ‘It is, indeed, amusing to see 
Germany, whose submarines have destroyed so many innocent lives, making’ 
such a complaint. We thought that Germany would have kept silent over 
the matter, but she-seems devoid of any sense of humour. We-cannot, how- 
ever, approve of Sir Edward Grey’s proposal about Germany and England 
both appearing before a tribunal; for considering the fact that Germany is 
setting at defiance all International Law, such a trial would be nothing short 
of a farce. Let her go on as she is as long as she can, and God is sure to 
punish herin duetime. — a ee 
51. The Datnik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes that 
it is most shameless of Germany to complain that 
the officers of a British warship recently fired at 
, the sailors of a German submarine. If they did, 
they did nothing reprehensible. Men who themselves are bound by no con- 
siderations of honour and humanity cannot complain of others deviating over 


A complaint against English 
sailors by Germany. _ ae 


so little from the highest standards of right. | : 

52. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 15th January, in an article 

* Geraiiay's tebere” headed “ Germany’s future,’ says:— -—s_. 

| : Speculation is rife as to the final result of the . 

present war. One of the parties to the struggle must be worsted if the war 
continues, but a forecast as to victory and defeat.is premature. But, adds the. 
paper, if the future is to be judged by the present, 1t is Germany that will be 
defeated in the end and such a finale to the European drama is befitting. For - 
virtue is ever crowned with glory. Human power, however mighty it might 
be, melts away before that of God: That the splendour of unrighteousness 
never lasts is the lesson repeated since the time of Kurukshetra. Then, 
again, goes on the paper, Germany is surrounded on all sides by her enemies. 
The Entente Powers, on the contrary, are free to communicate with the outside 
world, which Germany cannot. This is a great advantage which none of the 
‘“ Alliance ” Powers possess. All other factors aside, these two latter causes 
are sure to lead to Germany's defeat. | ee 3 | 

Assuming, says the paper,,that Germany is defeated, the question 
arises—will the Entente Powers be able to crush her? The paper’s answer to 
this question is in the negative. For, says the paper, the Germans are not only 
uncommonly powerful, but their genius too is extraordinary. With this 
inventive genius and with the products of their fertile brain, such as gas, liquid 
fire, aerial bombs, they are fighting their enemies. The Entente Powers—the™ 
English and the French—are not a whit inferior, but still German science is a 
preponderating factor which alone is enabling the Germans to hold their own. 
Though it will not be able to save them from final defeat, it will at least save 
them from utterruin. For,:argues the paper, in case Germany is defeated, the 
Entente Powers will not be able to occupy the country, for to.keep the Germans 
in control will neither be desirable nor advantageous. At best they can 
demand a war indemnity for the purpose of recouping their expenses and 
paralysing Germany. Prussia in 1871 exacted a war indemnity of £20,000,000 
from France. The result was not disadvantageous for France, for it 


stimulated her into action, while surplus wealth produced a corresponding — 


languor in Germany. The-paper quotes Bismarck on the point. 
Secondly, the paper goes on, the Germans will ‘not be able to pay any war 
indemnity, for go long as a mark remains Germany will go on with the war. 
The amount of war:indemnity baffles calculation. The pepe puts it at 
£7,500,000,000. The Germans will take a long time to pay off this huge sum 
and will have to be given advantageous opportunities, in the shape of com- © 
mercial facilities, which Germany will, of course, demand. . If the Entente 
Powers consent.to-this, there will be economic distress in their own countries. 
Then, agai, ene pepe remarks, it is doubtful whether the Germans will be:so | 
exhausted as to allow the exaction,of such an indemnity. If Germany becomes 


a woman's country that. js another matter. The paper concludes from these — 
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we Parjoman (Calcu 
Agha..Furryck Shah's sacrifice 
of himself, . Ls 
point. He has lost.his life ia. 
need not be lamented as he died 0 
in England have laid down their lives for the sake of their 
will not have any cause for lamentation 
for the noble-cause of the Empire. eo 
— §f4: The Resatat (Calcutta) of the 12th January says that the educated REBALAT, 
tis Viebitiens é Indians, whether they are members of the League = “"""'""* 
and the League--What iv cet. Of Of the Congress, want that the administration 
government or Home Rule ? of the country should be in their hands. The 
as _ laws of the land should be — by them and they 
should have control over its finances as well. “They should be responsible for 
the increase or decreage of revenue, and should arrange for the defence of 
their country. A country which has such a political status is said to possess 
Home Rule. The Europeans in India who sympathise with Indian aspira- 
tions admit these’ just demands of the educated body. The inhabitants of 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, etc:, have been given rights 
of self-government under the protection of Britain. Self-government does 
not mean that British suzerainty should cease in India, but it is the wish of | 
the Indians that England should ever continue to be their protector, because _ : 
the progress of India is dependent on this. _ ; ee ee 
It was the idea of some people that these demands of the Indians will 
create difficulties for Government during the war. But both the Presidents 
of the Congress and the League have set at rest this doubt. They have made 
it clear that thé‘demand for self-government does not mean that it should be 
immediately granted. The people want Government to give them an assur- 
atice clearly on this subject, so that the people may, by Listens, attain self- 
government. Only lately a circular on this subject was issued, under the 
signature of Sir Kriehna Gupta, to Sir William Wedderburn, asking the 
opinion of the Indians. Their intention was that administrative reforms 
should be introduced in a way to help the attainment of self-government by 
degrees within a reasonable period. The Mahajan Sabha of Madras dis- 
cussed the necessity of certain important changes in the administration of 
the country. Mr. Mazharul Haq has very truly said that it is no good getting a 
small rights and privileges. When Lord Morley’s reform scheme was intro- } 
duced people thought that the time for important changes had arrived and 
that in future Government would move with rapid strides towards the goal. 
_ The experience of five years has shown that the actual work of reform has not | 
followed the principle laid down in this paper. The Madras Mahajan: 
Sabha has proposed that after the war the manner in which the Secretary of _ 
State for India exercises authority over the Governor-General in Council 7 
should be changed. It Would like, that in future, the Secretary of State a 
(whose Council should be abolished) should exercise the authorit ef the i 
Parli:iment on India through the Governor-General in Council, as is done by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The King should appoint the Governor- 
General and the Proviicial Governors for a specified time. They should be 
fhe Presidents of their Executive Councils as usual. Half the number of 
members of the Executive Council should be elected by the Legislative Council. 
After some time the members of the Legislative Council should elect all the 
members of the Executive Council on the Legislative body, one member 
being elected by each class or community. Government should nominate some 
members. . : pga 4 cf | : Jor ae oe : eee Bn RESOLAT | 
- $5. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the-13th January, 1n continuation —s. serge 
Ba Oe es article entitled as noted in the margin, says :— 
‘The friendship of the Congress The Governor-General and t e provincial 
and the League—Indians should Governors with their Executive Councils should be. 
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have control over the finances of se yey’; a eA ect tn 

mbets of the different Legislative bodies. The 
” ee ye on members of the Civil Service ‘should on no 
account be appointed members of the Legislative Council. The Imperial and 
Provincial Councils should be merely administrative assemblies as in England. 
Indians should be given full control to impose or abolish taxes, and-to spend the 
proceeds of the revenue as they like. A fixed amount should be set apart for 
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the expenditure of the army, étc.. The taxes should be fully under the supervi- 
sion of the Indian Legislative Councils. The.paper says that it does not want 
to say anything rh ag, the above scheme put forward by the .Mahajan . 
Sabha. This scheme should be compared with the schemes put forward by the 
Congress and the League. + That the Congress has not put forward any scheme 
for self-government. without’consulting the League is a far-sighted policy of 
theirs and is a good omen for the unity of the Hindus and the Moslems. When 
the joint schemes of the Congress and the League will be placed before the 
public, then it will be time for criticising the same. Mr. Mazharul Hag has 
not put forward any scheme for self-government, and: it would have be 
inopportune for him todoso. If he had done so, then it would have been con- 
sidered as a proposal put forward by the President and not the League. So 
he very ably and gravely dealt with the problems which relate to the defects 
and shortcomings in the administration. So long as these matters are not set 
straight India can never be considered fit for seli-government. ..- |.» 
At the very outset Mazharul Haq spoke about the party which is opposed 
to the Moslem League. The organisers of this party are men of no importance 
and have no position in society. They are without any reason opposed to the 
Congress. They are the members of the reactionary group who want to make 
the Moslems progress-loving. The Moslems have had bitter experience of their 
political apathy, which they cannot easily forget. There is now a consensus 
of opinion about the special necessity for a Hindu-Moslem Unity.. Any out- 
standing difference between the two communities can be removed by a con- 
ference consisting of the well-wishers from each community. It is highly to 
be regretted that certain Moslems deliberately created a disgraceful scene - in 


opposition to the League. These are the people who, in spite of the previously- 


arrived at decision, were seeking an opportunity to bring matters to such a - 
pass as to necessitate tle calling in of the police to break up the meeting. We 
consider such people, like the serpent, to be harmful to society. The paper. 
further condemns the attitude of those who took .a prominent part in the 
disgraceful scenes in the Moslem League at Bombay. : 

_ The President of the League said that it was utterly wrong to suppose 
that the League had merged itself in the Congress. Communities, like © 
individuals, Toe their individuality. The Hindus and Moslems can never 
wipe out their individualities. The communities are the different members of 
the same nation. The problem of the Moslem electorate has been based upon 


this. The good which Lord Ripon’s self-government has.done is a matter of 


experience. The difficulties under which Moslems have heen suffering under 
Lord Ripon’s scheme was clearly put forward by the Moslem Deputation at 
Simla. After this clear exposition of Moslem views, it is expected that 
Moslems will not raise the voice of opposition. oar ae | 
56. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 13th January writes that Sir Satyen- 
“3 ae Sinha, in the course of the recent Congress 
dies. = ~=0————C:« SPeCh, urged that we Indians must wait for self- 
- : : government till we are fit. But his countrymen 
generally think otherwise. The Congress has always assumed that we are fit 
for the rights we demand of Government. The country generally now feels 
that it, is quite as capable as any nation on earth, and all that it wants are 
opportunities for the exhibition of its capacity. And how is capacity to be 
shown unless opportunities are available. How could greaf Indian Judges 
have shown their talents if the High Court Bench was closed to-them. ‘The 
fact is, we feel that we cannot any longer put up with a policy of slow pro- 
gress. Nobody can say that we are unfit for self-government for nobody has 
yet afforded us the opportunity of proving our capacity for it. 
57. Referring to the remarks made by Sir 8S. P.-Sinha, in the course of 
. — -.. his presidential address at the Congress, about 
A ae ree ees the Government making a declaration in connec- 
Ma eee tion with self-government in India, the Hitavadi 
(Calcutta) of the 14th January writes:—- 
But has not such a declaration already beeri made more than once?. . Why 
then repeat it? Indeed, these declarations are all very well in their own way, 
but their carrying out depends on the will of those who have made them. 
According - to Lord Crewe, Indians will never get self-government until they 
all follow one religion. Does Sir S: P: Sinha mean-such .a thing? Our 
countrymen have had enough of declarations and are not to be soothed by them 
any more, for they know full well what these declarations are worth. What 


ll 


I1¢ 


they want now are deeds and not empty promises. If the Government 
grants to them the rights and privileges mentioned by Sir Satyendra and gradu- 
ally gives complete self-government to India, they will be satisfied. Does Sir 
Satyendra think that the small privileges we have obtained after nearly two 
centuries of British rule, are quite enough? He might have spared himself 
the trouble of explaining to the Indian public that, whatever officials in this 
country may say or do, England cherishes the same kindly feelings for India 
as before, for Indians know this fact perfectly well. It 1s because they have 
a strong faith in British justice that they agitate so much for the rights they 
want to obtain. Unfortunately, the British public seldom have an intimate 
knowledge of the state of affairs in this country, nor do the prayers of Indians 
reach thetr ears. India’s destinies are ruled by officials, and the effect of 
any wrong which any official may do lasts for a very long time and sometimes 
becomes very difficult to redress. Lord Lytton’s Arms Act is a case in point. 
This is a state of things we complain about. 
58. The Sanjivanz (Calcutta) of the 138th January has the following :— 
‘Phe call.” The call has been sent forth from the holy 
we shrine of the Mother for earnest, devoted and self- 
sacrificing workers. Our patriotism is often sadly misunderstood; and to 
those who want to make us loyal by repeating the lessons on loyalty which they 
have learnt from books and by threatening us with the law, we may say that 
loyalty is a thing which is bred in the Indian’s bone, and that revolutionary 
ideas have never. been known in our country. where mothers sacrificed their own 
sons for saving the lives of their Sovereigns. People, whose freedom has been 
cemented with the blood of kings, may well spare themselves the trouble of 
lecturing us upon loyalty. Neither ourselves nor our ancestors have ever been 
disloyal, and our patriots know that jealousies or revolutionary ideas can never 
do any real or permanent good to our country. 

The country calls for workers to drive away poverty, distress, disease, 
ignorance and superstition from among her sons. And what ingrate is there 
~ who, while fed and clothed and sheltered by the Mother, will not respond to her 
call? Shall we nct rekindle our extinguished candle from the lamp lighted 
by the people of Bombay, under the eminent guidance of an able son of Bengal ? 
A new life has now been infused into the country—let us all work with fresh 
vigour. The first thing we have to do is to stand on our own legs. We have 
for the last 25 or 30 years prayed to Government for many things; and had we 
been worthy of the boons we ask for, Government would never have rejected our 
prayers. But that should not discourage us, for the giver is free to grant or 
withold a gift. It is useless to think of our past greatness—let us now look at 
our present lamentable condition. India is the poorest, the most ill-educated 
and the most unhealthy country in the world. True, Government has not done 
what it ought to do to better the condition of our country. But have we done 
anything ourselves? The Congress has now turned its attention to the matter, 
and we may now hope that something, however little, will be done at last. 
Those of our countrymen—the masses—who while paying taxes do not know 


what things they ought to get, should get themselves enlightened on the question 


instead of only calmly dying of malaria and cholera. We ask our countrymen 
to come forward and take up the noble work. 
59. In an article under the marginally-noted heading, the Darsak 
9s Bice’ bare” (Calcutta) of the 14th January refers to the credit 
Barristers, doctors, clerks, etc., and asks Government to satisfy their earnest 
desire to fight for their Sovereign. Let Government, says the paper, form a 
Bengali regiment and see for themselves whether or not Bengalis are fit to be 
soldiers. The paper has every hope that such a regiment will be highly success- 
ful, and it is confident that if Indians be freely taken into the army, it will not 
take long to crush Germany. | 
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LIST OF INDIAN-OWNED ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND. PERIODICALS 
RECEIVED AND DEALT WITH BY THE BENGAL INTELLIGENCE 


BRANCH. 


[As it stood on {st January 1915.] 


NoTe.—(N.)—Newspapers. (P.)—Periodical magazines. 


Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


No.| © Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
1 |*Amrita Bazar | Calcutta eee | Daily «ee | Manmatha Nath Banarji, Brahmin ove ,400 
Patrika.”’ (N.) 
21‘ Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh ...| Monthly ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakrabartti, of Jesgore, 300 
Magazine.” (P.) Brahmin. ° 
3 |" Bengalee” (N.)_ ... | Calcutta eee | Daily ... | Surendra Nath Banarji, Brahmin, | 5,000 
age 69. . 
4/\* Caloutta Budget” Ditto os | ae. eee | Hem Chandra Datta, Kayastha, age 48 ... 1,800 
(N.) | 
: 
5 | Calcutta Journal of Me- Ditto ee | Mouthly ...| Dr. A. L. Sarkar, u.m.e., Satgope, age 100 
diciune’’ (The). (P.) about 43. 
6 | “Calcutta Law Journal” Ditto | Fortnightly | Hara Prasad Chatarji, Hindu Kayastha, 2.000 
(The). and Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu Brab- 
miu, vakils. 
7 | “Calcutta Medical Jour- Ditto »»| Monthly ...| Dr. Rai Chuni Lal Basu, Bahadur, Hiudu 450 
nal” (The). (P.) > Kayastha, age 51, and Dr. Purna Chan- : 
dra Nandi, Native Uhristian, age about 
50. 
g |* Caloutta Specta- Ditto Weekly -| Lalit Mohan Ghoshal, Brahmin, age 40, 500 
, tor” (N.) and Hem Chandra Datta. (Suspended.) 
9 | “Calcutta University Ditto .- | Munothly ...| Khagendra Nath Maitra, Kayastha, age 300 
Magazine.” (P.) 39. 
10 | “ Calcutta Weekly Notes ” Ditto oe. | Weekly Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at- 1,700 
: : Law, Hindu Brahmin, age about 41. - 
11 | “ Case Law ” (P.) or Ditto --| Monthly ... | Mohim Chandra Ray, Khatriy a, age about 400 
45. (Suspended. ) 
12 | “Collegian ” Ditto -.. | Fortnightly | Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 38 1,900 
13 | “ Culture” (P.) er Dittu Monthly ... | Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 47... 500 
14 | ‘“‘Current Indian Cases’’ Ditto <i i, .» | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, | 1,000 
(P.) 3 age 38. 
15 | * Bast’ (N.) Dacca Weekly ...|(1) Mohim Ch. Sen, age 62, (2) Ishan 200 
: : Ch. Sen, (3) Durga Nath Ray, Brahmos. 
16 |‘ Field and tlhe Calcutta} Calcutta Do. .. | Hem Ch. Banarji, Brahmin, age 59 ron 500 
Weekly Advertiser.” (Suspended, ) 
17 | “Food and Drugs” (P.) Ditto ee» | Quarterly ...| Dr. Kartik Ch. Basu, m.B., Kayastha, 650 
| age 57. 
18 | ““Gardener’s Magazine” Ditto e-» | Monthly ...| Bhuban Mchan Ray, Hindu Kaibarta, — 800 
(P.) age 57. 
19 | “Glory” (N.) ook Oe Do. --- | Kalachand Sarkar, Benia, age 33 ‘ise — 60,000 
| | (free distribu- 
tion.) 
20 | *Hablul Matin’ (Eng-| Ditto .. | Weekly ... | Gyan Ch. Ray, Hiudu Baidya, age 46 .. 1,079 
. lish edition). (N.) . 
21 | “‘ Health and Happiness ’”’ Ditto .©|Moathl ... | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 46 a —- 00 
(P.) 
22 |* Herald” (N.) see | Dacca «» ; Daily .- | Priya Nath Sen, Hindu. Baidya, age , 2,000 
ahout 30. 
23 |“Hindoo Patriot ” | Calcutta --.| Weekly ... | Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 47 pe 2,000 
(N.) | | | 
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I No. Name of publicatio». Where published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
24 | “ Hindu Review ” (P.) ... | Calcutta -.-| Monthly ...| Bipin Ch. Pal, Hindu Teli, age 50 ee, a eee 
25 |‘ Hindu Spiritual Maga-| Ditto sas Do. -.- | Mati Lal Ghosh, Kayastha, age 50, and 400 

ziue.”’ (P-.) Pijus Kanti Ghosh. 
26 | “ Indian Case Notes” (P.)} Ditto ove Do --- | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 1,000 
age 38. (Suspended. ) 
27 | indian Empire” (N.)| Ditto ... | Weekly ... | Hem Ch. Datta, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 _ 2,000 
28 | “Indian Express” (P.) ... | Ditto ... | Monthly ... = Ch. Basu, Hindu Kayastha, age | 100 to 250 
i: 
29 | “ Indian Homeopathic | Ditto ...| Weekly ...| Dr. Sarat Ch. Ghosh, Hindu Kayastha, 500 
Reporter.”’ (N.) age 46. : Discontinued 
for the 
present. 
30 | “Indian Homevpathic | Ditto me Do. .«. | P. Mazumdar and J. N. Mazumdar, M.D. 200 
Review.” (N.) 
31 |‘*Indian Medical Record’ | Ditto ...| Monthly ... | Kaviraj Anukul Chandra’ Bisarad, Hindu 800 
(The). (P.) Brahmin, age 38, and Committee. 
32 | ‘Indian Messenger’ (N.) | Ditto ... | Weekly ... | Pratul Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 52 os — 500 
33 |“ indian Mirror” (N.)| Ditto ... | Daily eee ——— Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, 1,200 
| age 36. | | 
34 | “indian Nation” (N.)| Ditto | ... | Weekly... | Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 sea — 800 - 
35 | “Indian Royal Cironicle” | Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Shamlal De, Hindu Subarnabanik, age 47 Unknown. 
(P.) : 
36. |“ Indian World” (The)| Ditto ...| Weekly ... | Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu Kayastha, age 500 to 1,000 
(N.) - 40. (Suspended. ) 
37 |“ Industry ” (P.) ... | Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Kishori Mohan Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, 1,000 
age 36. | 7 
38 |“*“Modern Review” Ditto “Ne Do. _ ... | Rama Nanda Chatarji, Brahmo, age 60 ... 2,000 
(P.) ip | 
39 | §W¥ussaiman” (N.)...| Ditto ...| Weekly ...| M. Rahman, Muhammadan, age 34 oe 1,000 
40 66 National Magazine ” (P.) Ditto : ine ‘Monthly eee | Kali Ps De, Hindu Kayastha, 500 
| age 07. 
41.3” Regeneration "1h. «cs | Tethe one Do. .. | Abinash Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 sai 200 
42 |**Rels and Rayyet "| Ditto ... | Weekly ... | Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 64 uss 350 
(N.) | 
43 | “ Review ” (P.) oa 1 Ete 44. | Monthly ...| Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Brahmin, 400 
| age 33. 
44 |* Telegraph" (N.) ...| Ditto ...| Weekly... | Satyendra Kumar Basu, Hindu Kayastha, 2,500 
age 32. 
45 |*‘ Unity and the Minister” | Ditto ..| Do. ... | M. N. Basu, Brahmo, age 75 vee | 400 to 500 
(N.) | ie 
46 | ‘University Magazine” | Ditto 44. {| Monthly ... | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 390 
(P.) | age 38. 
47 (“World and the New| Ditto ..»| Weekly... | Mohim Ch. Sen and Khettra Mohan Datta; 400 
Dispensation.” (N.) | age 6U, both Brahmos. 
48 | ‘‘ World’s Messenger ”’ (P.) Ditt ...| Monthly ... | Sundari Kakhya Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 400 
age 28. 
49 | ‘* World’s Recorder ’’ (P.) | Ditto ae | Do. _... | Kali Pada De, Hiudu Kayastha, age 49... 2,700 
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1I.—Home ApMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. — 


39. When some Indians play fast and loose with their public work, "421. mans. 
The Moslem League. bel ites the Hablul Matin, and are hand and glove en IoR 
with police and other officials, they are not to be 
trusted. The unfortunate incident at the recent Moslem League meetin 
proves this. Mr. Suleman Cassum Mitha, who was made use of by interested. 
parties, including certain Government officials, for the purpose of stopping 
the holding of the session of the Moslem League, has played a prominent part 
in the fiasco. If the C.I.D. officers and fifty policemen officered by a dozen 
Europeans and headed by the Police Commissioner were mounting guard 
even before the proceedings began, one may well ask if they took any part 
in the engineering of the little turmoil. Perhaps it will not be too much to 
expect the Acting Chief Presidency Magistrate to let the public know why 
he was present and “in the company of the Commissioner of Police,” as a 
telegram points out. If any intimation of the anticipated trouble was given 
to the police and the Magistrate, those who gave such intimation are among 
the culprits, and if full details are not published by the Police Commissioner, 
the Indian public will not hesitate in assigning to them the réle of mischief- 
makers. Will the Bombay Police Commissioner explain the mystery of the 
following sentence inatelegram: “ Inside the pandal several C.I.D. officers, 
both European and Indian, -had taken seats as visitors by payment of fees ”’ ? 
Were they authorised to act thus? The Moslem League leaders will do well 
to publish a detailed statement regarding the part played by the police in 
this instance. It is an open secret that there is wire-pulling which aims at 
creating strife between the various communities. The Indian public have 
not forgotten certain strange happenings in Bengal and elsewhere which 
ultimately resulted in quarrels and riots. If the people have differences, 
their own respective leaders can settle them. They do not want police nurs- 
ing and I.C.S. advice. They understand what “ Divide and Rule” means, 
_ and how it has worked in the past. 
40. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that it was frankly admitted in Aunita Bazan, 
1909 in a Parliamentary blue-book that the police jain san. ioe. 
True reformation of the police. | Was the real “ weak spot ” in the administration 
-. + of India. The unfortunate fact must be acknow- 
ledged that the present relations between the people and the police are no 
better than they were in 1909. Those who exaggerate the defects of the 
Indian police are as much to blame as those who underrate them blindly. 
Both the people and the ruling classes are equally interested in a reformed 
police. Why should they not, therefore, unite in 1 agile it, instead of 
quarrelling over the matter? Here is the real position. hile the people 
desire that the police should mainly afford protection, the authorities wish 
them to suppress crime chiefly. A little reflection will show that what the 
Government wants will naturally follow if popular wishes are _ respected. 
The police are condemned if they fail to detect crime. However, why do 
crimes go undetected? Mainly because the police obtain no co-operation from 
the people. Why do the people refuse assistance to the police? Because 
they believe that the police are often an object of dread. So, if the police 
would do their legitimate duty, that is to say, if they would protect the weak 
from the strong, the innocent from the guilty, the people on their part would 
make adyances and help the police in detecting crime, when they can possibly 
do it. Just see how two different conclusions are drawn from the same set 
of facts by the official and non-official classes. Mr. Montague thus described 
in 1909 the vastness of the work which the Indian police have to do and then 
justified their lapses :—‘ In a typical district of Bengal, there is a European 
Superintendent of Police, who, with the assistance of an Indian Deputy 
Superintendent, has to control 9 Inspectors, 79 Sub-Inspectors, 83 Head 
Constables, and 978 constables. The area of the district is 5,186 square 
miles, the population is nearly 4,000,000; there are 26 police-stations and 21 
outposts, and some of them very difficult of access.” The official view is that 
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police duty is very difficult in this country. The popular contention is that, 
when one European Superintendent with the help of a few scores of subordi- 
nates can keep peace and order among a population of four millions, it must 
be acknowledged they are exceptionally gentle and law-abiding, and police 
duty must, therefore, be very light and easy. It should also be borne in mind 
that the number of violent crimes is very small in this country. Is it not 
thus a wonder that the relations between the people and the police should be 
so strained when the vast majority of the former are non-criminal by instinct 
and training? It is scarcely necessary to point out that the authorities cannot 
possibly place the police on a sound basis if the present idea of police reform is 
not changed for the better. Surely the police cannot secure popular co-opera- 
tion, as long as they, rightly or wrongly, remain an object of terror. However, 
why do the police inspire the people with a feeling of dread and not of confi- 
dence? Why are they shunned as a disagreeable body of men and not 
approached as friends by the people, who can have no sympathy for crime? 
These are the problems that have to be solved by far-seeing statesmen. 
Innocence is believed to be not always a safeguard against police raids. The 
guilty and the innocent are often charged as criminals and taken into custody. 
Why do the police commit such acts? Because they labour under a belief 
that they are liable to be punished if they fail to detect crime. .To save their 
reputation and avert threatened punishment, the unscrupulous among them, 
when unable to find out the real culpirts, charge innocent men on the mere 
chance of a conviction, and, in this way, create a bad name for the whole 
force. If the main duty of the police is the detection of crime and the vigor- 
ous prosecution of malefactors, the other still more important duty is to let 
the innocent alone. : 
41. Referring to the outrage at Noakhali, the Telegraph remarks that: 
yet another murder has taken place which the 
police ascribe to revolutionary activity. It is all 
very well to call it a political crime, but whether it is political or not, it is the 
duty of the police to find the culprits, and it is to be hoped that the army of 
highly paid officers of the department will succeed in getting at the truth. 
Every day one reads of the arrest of numbers of young men, of the search of 
numerous houses, and of the repeated remands of arrested persons. However, 
there the activity seems to stop, and this cannot satisfy the public, when it is 
they and the Indian members of the police force who alone are being victimised. 
The journal wishes the authorities would realize the unsatisfactory character 
of the situation. The only good that the paper can see, asa result of the 
manner in which the anarchists and revolutionaries are acting, is that the 
general public are unconsciously arming themselves against them, and perhaps 
they will at no very distant date be able to suppress such crime without the aid 
of the police. When that day comes, no doubt the police will take all the 
credit, but that will not improve relations between the police and the public. 


Outrage at Noakhali. 


(b)\—Working of the Courts. 


42. It is understood, writes the Bengalee, that Babu A. T. Mukharji, 

_ Deputy Magistrate of Alipur, is especially deputed 
er officer assaults witness Int trv a] bad-livelihood cases in Alipur. He tours 
— in the mufassal, and, like all specialists, is inspired 
with an unwholesome zeal for the success of his special work. The journal 
has heard reports of cases in which the police are allowed a latitude which is 
reprehensible, and his courts in the mufassal resemble an office in a _police- 
station rather than courts of law. During the trial of a certain bad-livelihood 
case, Sub-Inspector Heramba Chandra Mazumdar, of the Baruipur thana, 
kicked a defence witness in the abdomen as the latter was leaving the 
Magistrate’s court-room. Babu Bijay Krishna Basu, vakil, who had _ been 
taken down from Alipur to defend the accused, witnessed the assault and 
protested, but in vain. He at once took the man to the Magistrate and 
explained the case fully, but the Magistrate did not say a word, nor did he 
rotest against the conduct of the police officer. Such incidents have occurred 
tema: in the course of the trial of cases before Babu A. T. Mukharji, but 
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he has never taken steps to prevent them. It seems there is one law for the 

trial of ordinary cases and another law for the trial of bad-livelihood cases. 
-. The police sometimes threaten and assault witnesses in the presence of the 
Court with impunity, and even ordinary decency is thrown to the winds. The 
journal knows of instances in which even the récording of evidence, a sacred 
function, is not done as it should be, and the whole object of such a trial is 
to bind down the accused persons somehow and send them to prison. The 
increase in the number of bad-livelihood cases is a bad sign. When the police 
are unable to bring home an offence to any person they often have recourse to 
section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code, in regard to which Magistrates 
are apt to be less exacting as to the evidence to be adduced. 


(d2)—Education. 


43. Commenting on the incident which occurred at the Presidency 
College when Mr. E. F. Oaten, a Professor, is 
alleged to have roughly handled some students, the 
Mussalman writes that all the students took it as an insult and in a body 
absented themselves from the college. Mr. Oaten must consider himself 
fortunate that the students assaulted exercised greater self-control than he 
himself and did not retaliate. The journal does not approve of insubordina- 
tion on the part of students or condone any breach of discipline on their part. 
However, it cannot be oblivious of the fact that there isa limit to human 
patience, even to the patience of an emasculated subject race like the Indians. 
{t was well that as members of a self-respecting community (if, of course, 
: — have any self-respect) the students could not submit silently to such an 
insult. 
44. Writing on this subject, the Amrita Bazar Patrika says it should 
Tid, . like to ask Mr. James if itis fair to blame the 
| ) students when they were driven to a regrettable 
_ step in self-defence through an indiscreet act of their Professor and the failure 
of their Principal to redress their grievances. The present case does not 
seem to support the accusation of Mr. James, if the version of the students is 
correct. Here the Principal and the Professor are in the wrong but they 
escape scot-free, while the students are punished with a fine. The ground on 
_which the students are punished is that they absented themselves from college 
for twodays. However, why did they doso? . Because one of their Professors 
insulted them without reason, and their Principal did not listen to their 
grievances, though he as their protector and the supreme authority in the 
college was bound to doso. Mr. James is master of the situation. His decision 
is practically final. 
fine. It does not look well that an educational institution should be converted 
into something like a criminal court for augmenting the college funds. 
Education has already become a very expensive luxury to the poor students of 
this country. They have to pay heavy college and examination fees and buy 
many costly books. Of course discipline must be enforced when students go 


astray, but this should be done by means which would evoke good and not bad 
feelings. 


A Presidency College incident. 


_ (h)\—General. 


45. The Bengalee writes that it desires to call prominent attention to 
the following extract from a letter which has 
appeared in its columns regarding the treatment 
accorded to a person interned at Barisal :— 
“Swami Pragananda Saraswati alias Satis Chandra Mukharji was resid- 
ng at No. 141, Hanuman Ghat, Benares City, for the last four years. He was 
suffering from asthma, gastric ulcer, neurasthenia, and other chronic diseases. 
For some six years he has been watched by two and recently by four police 
_ Officers of the Intelligence Branch. On the 30th October 1915, he received 
an order of internment at Wazirpur (his birth-place) from the Government. 


_ An interned person and His 
' Excellency Lord Carmichael. 


Nevertheless, he can afford to be generous and remit the — 
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of Bengal. He was ordered to report himself on the 8rd November 1915 
before the Superintendent of Police, Barisal. However, at that time he was 
too weak to be removed from Benares. On the recommendation and certificate 
of the Civil Surgeon of Benares he was ordered to reach Barisal on the 15th 
November 1915. From Benares he applied to the Government to intern him 
in some other place. He is a Dandi sanyasi and cannot live in his native 
village or in a house with women in it. He requires constant and good medi- 
cal aid, which is not available in any village. Thirdly, the coid climate of 
Lower Bengal is prejudicial to his health. After reaching Barisal he sent 
a telegram and then another application to the Government, but received no 
reply except the acknowledgment receipt. The Civil Surgeon of Barisal also | 
examined him and recommended medical aid. Nevertheless, Government has 
made no provision for it. A homeopathic doctor is rendering medical aid 
gratis. The diet he recommends cannot be provided by the sum (Rs. 18) 
granted for the patient’s food. In his case, two C.I.D. Head Constables are 
always sitting, not outside his asram, but in the very room he resides in, from 
7AM. to8 p.m. The result is that even doctors do not like to treat him, 
through fear of being harassed by the police. He has none to attend him 
when ill. Now he is on his deathbed. The Government served upon him a 
notice of removal to some place, not notified, in the district of Bakarganj. 
It is prayed that the Government will give due consideration to his health and 
provide proper medical aid. It is also hoped the Government will not remove 
him now.” The above speaks for itself. If what is stated has any substra- 
tum of truth in it, it is almost impossible to conceive a more melancholy 
record. The paper knows nothing about the merits of the case. It is even 
prepared to concede that the Government has sufficient reasons for the intern- _ 
ment of the sanyast. However, a man stricken with disease and on the verge 
of death, be he a. political suspect or a convicted criminal, is entitled to merci- 
ful and even exceptional treatment. A dying man with two C.I.D. officers 
in his room is placed in an intolerable position, and the situation is aggravated 
by the fact that he is denied the opportunity of receiving proper medical aid. 
Renate. 46. The Bengalee writes that a sense of uneasiness has been produced 
15th Jan. 1016. . 
amongst the people by the number of internments 
| which have been made under the Defence of India 
Act during the last week or so. Amongst the persons interned are a brilliant 
student of the University, a B.Sc., and an ex-Munsif now practising in the 
High Court as a vakil. The journal has no means of knowing the character 
of the evidence upon which these internments have been made, but it earnestly 
hopes that His Excellency Lord Carmichael will personally look into these 
cases. The community has great confidence in His Excellency, in his sense 
of fairness and his absolute freedom from bias of any kind. ee 
EARLS ECEND, 47. The number of cases of dakaity, writes the Indian Empire, in which 
sda : the armed marauders have brutally treated their 
The stringency of the Arms Act. defenceless victims, speaks loudly of the bad 
policy of Government in continuing the stringency 
of the Arms Act and thus depriving the people of the means of self-defence. 
When the whole country is crying for the relaxation of the Arms Act in view 
of the increase of armed dakaity, especially in Bengal and the Punjab, and 
the inability of the police to protect the people, it is surprising to learn from 
a Madras contemporary that within the last few years the Madras Govern- 
ment have reduced the number of licenses for the possession of firearms by 
nearly 60 per cent. Not only in Madras, but also in Bengal, the Arms Act 
is more rigorously administered. The journal hears with pain about the extra- 
ordinarily stringent method adopted by the District Magistrate of Krish- 
nagar in issuing gun licenses, which is proving a very great hardship. to. the 
people. What disheartens the people is that the Government should pro- 
ceed in a way directly opposed to the needs of the people, when such needs 
are being forcibly impressed on the Government by circumstances. 


The recent internments. 
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a PATRIKA, 48. Judging from the opinion of the English Press on the new Viceroy, 
18th Jan, 1916. is oa ices writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, he seems to be 
oe just the sort of man India wants. However, 


Englishmen at home and Anglo-Indians in India are not the proper parties 
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to certify as to who will prove a really beneficent ruler of the Indian nation. 
‘When Lord Curzon came they said the same thing, but he proved a total 
failure. Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge were also spoken of in very high terms, 
but neither was the former a very successful ruler nor is his successor,— 
indeed, never did the people groan under the weight of so many repressive 
measures as they had to do during their administration,—though there is no 
doubt that if Lord Minto possessed a noble heart Lord Hardinge possesses 
one still nobler. Itis thus practically all the same to the people of this country 
whether they have a good, bad, or indifferent Viceroy. The root of the mis- 
chief is the present system of government. Even if an angel were placed at 
its head he would not be able to do much better than what successive Viceroys, 
some of whom were splendid specimens of humanity, have done. It is a 
deplorable fact that India is not growing materially, intellectually or morally ; 
on the other hand, at least so far as her material prosperity is concerned, she 
is on the down grade. This must be the inevitable result of governing a 
country not only without consulting its people but going against their wishes 
at almost every step. In short, so long as self-rule is not granted to India, 
even the very best Viceroy England can give will fail to benefit her materially. 
49. The appointment of Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy in succession to 

ae 3 Lord Hardinge, writes the Bengalee, has been 

vies opiion on the vew acclaimed with approval and even enthusiasm by 
the British Press. That he is not a politician or 

in active touch with British public life is not deemed to be a disqualification. 
To an Anglo-Indian contemporary, it is a positive merit, for in its opinion a 
distinguished position in English public life would be a temptation to do some- 
thing brilliant in India. The journal knows of a Viceroy who attempted such 
a brilliant policy, and Jeft behind for the benefit of his successor a heritage of 


‘unrest and discontent. However, Lord Curzon, it is fondly hoped, was the 


last of his generation—and the outstanding lesson of his Viceroyalty will be a 
warning to others not to follow his brilliant example. The unanimity of the 
British Press in supporting the appointment is remarkable. Party-politics 
are altogether forgotten, and a generous tribute is paid to the worth and 
capacity of the new Viceroy. That Lord Chelmsford’s association with party- 
petition was never very strong may account for this unanimity of feeling; but 
the underlying strain of enthusiasm in the utterances of the British Press'must 
be due to the personal qualities of the Viceroy-elect. Lord Chelmsford does 
not come here as a stranger. He knows India and has been in close contact 
with Lord Hardinge. It can only be hoped that he will follow in his footsteps 
and realize his ideals in the government of the country. It is understood that 
Lord Chelmsford is deeply interested in the development of indigenous 
industries. The journal hopes that ere long a bolder and more energetic policy 
in this direction will be initiated by the Government of India. 


IIT.—LEGISLATION. 


50. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that the rate-payers of Calcutta 

The Caleutta Municipal Bill. are little aware of a thunderbolt that is bein 

7 forged for them in the shape of the new Municipa 
Bill. The dissatisfaction will be very deep and widespread and the 
disappointment will be very acute if such a measure in the garb of real and 
more substantial self-government is thrust upon the people. A public meeting 
of the rate-payers should be held with the object of asking the Government of 
India not to allow the Government of Bengal to introduce such a mischievous 


Bill, especially during the continuance of the war, as the minds of the people 


are unsettled. ae 
91. At the present moment, writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, two most 
Ibid. persons Bills are being forged. One is the 
Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill and the 
other the Calcutta Improvement Act Amendment Bill. The rulers are fully 
aware that both these Acts are highly unpopular with the people of Calcutta, 
and if they have generously undertaken to amend these two Acts, they should 
be. amended in consonance with the wishes of the people. The Calcutta 
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Municipal Act has been revised and a new Bill has been drafted by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Payne, who was placed on special duty in connection with it. It is no 
disrespect to the Indian Civil Service to say that, generally speaking, the 
members of that service are fond of autocracy, and the Patrika will not be 
surprised if the Bill, as prepared by Mr. Payne, gives the people of Calcutta 
the shell of local self-government and the kernel is reserved for the Municipal 
Commissioner—the head of the executive. The members of the Corporation— 
the paper means the chosen representatives of the people—are very much 
exercised over the. prospective Municipal Bill and there is a similar feeling at 
present pervading the city. The gilded chair of the so-called Lord Mayor, in 
other words, the President of the Corporation, and the few additional members 
will not gratify the wishes of the people, in whose breast high hopes have been 
raised by the prospective change in the angle of vision. 
an ie oe 02. Referring to an article in the Amrita Bazar Patrika on the Calcutta 
aes Municipal Bill, the Bengalee remarks that it is in 
entire agreement with its contemporary in thinking 
that ward-meetings should be held to express 
public opinion with regard to the proposed revision of the constitution of the 
Corporation. Let the authorities know that behind the demonstration in the 
Town Hall, which will take place on the 29th, there is the voice of the people 
of Calcutta united in the demand that the constitution of the Corporation 
should be liberalized upon lines that will give the rate-payers an effective 
control over their municipal affairs. Calcutta possessed local self-government 
when no other town in Bengal had it, and her lost privileges must be restored, 
with a moderate advance in directions suited to the public spirit of her citizens 
and the requirements of the times. 


The proposed Town Hall mect- 
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V I.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

proceprchayorcng 53. Writing on this subject, the Hablul Matin says that the keynote of 

a Mr. Haq’s address is loyalty to the British Raj. 
This expression in a frank and manly statement of 
the grievances of the Muslim community, indicates 
that the removal of such may enhance the prestige and strength of Government 
by the increase of the devotion and attachment of its subjects. Blind sub- 
mission is not real loyalty. A frank and open declaration of the aspirations 
of the people is the certain means of securing the confidence of Government and 
the removal of such causes of discontent. The journal is, therefore, certain 
that Mr. Haq has rendered a real service to Government by voicing the true 
sentiments of his community on all questions of national importance, and by 
formulating its demands in a lucid and concise fashion. The Indian Muslims 
who are devoted subjects of the British Crown, have a right to expect that the 
interests of the Islamic States will be championed by England at the time of 
the settlement. The honour and interests of Britain demand that she should 
play the noble réle of the advocate of Islamic interests. The views of the 
Muslims of India regarding the deplorable rupture between England and 
Turkey have been expressed in the most accurate manner by the President of 
the All-India Moslem League. It is the cherished desire of the followers of 
Islam that when peace comes the Muslim countries will be dealt with in such a 
way that their dignity will not be compromised in the future. If injustice is 
done to the Islamic nations, it will be a source of perennial discontent, which 
will lead to conflagration hereafter. In numerical strength, the Indian 
Muslims surpass all other Islamic nations. It is true that they are no longer 
independent but, still they are faithful subjects of the greatest Empire in the 
world. Their services entitle them to speak out on a subject which concerns 
the interest of their religion and the welfare of the Empire to which they 
belong. In sounding a note of warning against certain repressive measures, 
Mr. Mazharul Haq has rendered the most valuable service both to Government 
and the people. There is no use ignoring the fact that the operations of the 
Press Act and the Defence Act have created much discontent ; nor can it be said 
that repressive measures have succeeded in puttirfg down sedition and 
anarchism, which can only be put.down by the mutual co-operation of Govern- 
ment and the law-abiding citizens. Repressive measures should, therefore, 


Mr. Mazharul Hay’s presidential 
speech. 
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remain as dead letters in the Statute Book, for repression generally defeats its 
own purpose. The policy of ge por oing is an insult to God, to the Indian 
people, a considerable portion of whom are devoted to the British Crown, and 
also to the countrymen of Shakespeare and Milton. The Muslims of India have 
proved their devotion to the British Raj in this grave crisis. Not a single 
member of their community has been involved in the prosecutions against 
anarchism. It can be said with justice that no Indian community has had its 
loyalty put to a greater test during this war than the Mussulmans yet there has 
been every reason to complain that Muslim loyalty has not been appreciated by 
the authorities. Although Mussalmans have given ample expression to their 
desire to remain peaceful and law-abiding members of the British Empire, 
their self-restraint and self-abnegation, which deserved better treatment, have 
been rewarded by the internment of prominent leaders of the community and 
the suppression of the most influential organs of Muslim public opinion. 
54. The Hablut Matin writes. that when Sir 8S. P. Sinha was elected to 
Sir 8. P. Sinba's apeech. the Presidential chair of the last session of the 
National Congress, it predicted that his speech 
would be marked by sound wisdom and practical observations, and that the 
greatest Indian advocate would plead the cause of his countrymen before the 
British public in such a manner as to secure a verdict in their favour. The 
journal is not in the least surprised that its prediction has been fulfilled. For 
once the British and the Anglo-Indian press have referred to the Congress in 
eulogistic terms and admitted that concessions should be made to the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people. It is, therefore, a matter of regret and 
surprise that some of the Indian newspapers, like the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
and others, have disapproved of the tone and sentiments of the speech delivered 
by Sir S. P. Sinha at the Congress. The chief ground of complaint is that 
Sir 8S. P. Sinha has declared that the time 1s not yet come, but is still somewhat 
distant, when India could expect the concession of self-government. In one 
word Indians must work for some time for the realisation of their ideal. The 
ge fails to see anything unreasonable in this statement. Mr. Mazharul 
aq, speaking as the President of the All-India Moslem League, has said the 
same thing 1n so many words, but, it is rather strange that the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika and other nationalist papers have not found fault with him. No 
practical] politician will claim the concession of self-government, because the 
people have done their duty during the present emergency. Such claims must 
be based upon their proved capacity to manage their own affairs, and Sir S. P. 
Sinha cannot be blamed for declaring that loyalty is not a thing to be bartered 
with some concessions. A correspondent, under the nom-de plume of “ Free 
Lance ” writing in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, has blamed Sir S. P. Sinha for 
asking “‘ for a declaratory decree without any consequential relief.”” He has 
asked for consequential relief. He has asked for provincial autonomy, the 
expansion of the Legislative Councils, the appointment of Indians to commis- 
sions in the army and other important concessions. He has done his duty to 
Government and the Indian public, and both have gained by his practical and 
statesmanlike address at the Bombay Congress. Those who find fault with Sir 
S. P. Sinha should realise that Indians should ask for such reforms and con- 
cessions which are feasible. Sir 8. P. Sinha has voiced the sentiments of the 
vast majority of moderate and reasonable men among the educated Indians. 
55. The Amrita Bazar Patrika asks if the millenium is coming as it is 
ee hardly credible to find the Hon’ble Mr. Lyon 
on ote ne Mr P. ©. Lyon preaching self-government to Indian students. 
‘ 1{-government. ©. | 
| Some of his sentiments are really noble and lofty, 
and will be an agreeable surprise to those who regarded him as an official of 
officials who had very little sympathy for the people. It will be seen that he 
speaks like an Indian patriot and makes an important admission, not only on 
his own behalf but on that of ‘a very large number of members of his own 
service ’’ when he says that it is “ the inherent right of the Indian nation to 
govern itself.”” Of course such an admission has been made by successive 
British Sovereigns and statesmen, but it is the first time that an important 
Government officer, who is yet in the service, has given utterance to such a 
sentiment. The chief obstacle in the way of securing self-government for 
Indians is the opposition of the Civil Service. Ifa very large body of its 
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members really echo the sentiments of Mr. Lyon, then the attainment of this 
blessing does not seem to be as difficult as it 1s generally supposed to be. The 
journal is thankful to Mr. Lyon for having taken the public into his confidence 
in this matter, but his ideal of self-government for the people of India does 
not meet with the ambition of their representatives. Indeed, Mr. Lyon places 
Sir S. P. Sinha in a false position when he says that the latter echoed the 
feelings of the Civil Service in the matter of self-government as President of 
the Congress. That was the charge which his countrymen brought against 
him, and Mr. Lyon has done him no service by confirming this allegation. If 
Mr. Lyon’s idea‘is, like Sir Satyendra, that “ the goal is not yet,” then he does 
not carry the vast majority of the Indian public with him. The paper, how- 
ever, quite agrees with him that for their real progress the people must look to 
themselves and not to the Government. The Government on the other hand, 
must not stand in their way but render them all possible help. The whole 
question lies there. The people cannot be too grateful to Government for the 
peace and order it has giventhem. But for these blessings of British rule they 
would not have attained to their present state. However, there is another side 
to the shield. Mr. Lyon refers to the “ immense progress ” Bengal has made 
within the last 30 years in matters “ artistic, scientific and literary.” To be 
fair, he should have also pointed out the “ immense retrogression ” of Bengal 
in other directions during the last six decades. Surely, Mr. Lyon cannot deny 
that the Bengalis, in spite of their educational progress, are now dying like flies 
through malaria, cholera and other deadly diseases. Surely, he is fully aware 
that tens of thousands of young men, many of them highly educated, are starv- 
ing, not because they are indolent, but because there is no opening for them in. 
public service, trade or commerce. Bengal teemed with many industries only 
40 years ago, but they have all disappeared. The Police and Criminal 
Investigation Department rule now sits like a dread nightmare on the breasts 
of the people. Is it possible for a dying race, labouring under all these 
emasculating influences, to grow and develop their self-governing faculties ? 
The maintenance of peace and order is not enough, the Government should 
further see that the people entrusted to its care are at least above starvation 
and enjoy tolerable health, and more political liberty. It is then that they can 
hope to attain even to the limited goal set before them by Mr: Lyon by their own 
exertions. There is a talk of agitating the Home Rule question throughout 
the country. The Patrika is very much obliged to Mr. Lyon for taking the 
lead in this matter, though his views are not quite those of the people. 

56. The Bengalee writes that the British administrator in India should 
not take political distemper to be the nature of 
some Indian youths. This is the hour when 

umane measures shculd be adopted to prevent what Ruskin callsa folly. The 
ea confesses that it feels anxious at the persistence in the policy of distrust 
which is reflected in the numerous internments of political suspects. There is 
accumulating evidence that this policy is only making things worse. Seeing: 
is believing. When it is seen that more and more turns to the screw only 
increase the perversity of those for whose correction the severity is practised, 
the authorities should not hesitate to believe that conciliation and not coercion 
isthe remedy. Repression is an unmistakeable sign of weakness. Why should 
the Government play into the hands of its enemies by its seeming faith in this 
weapon of the weak? Let the policy of suspicion be cast to the winds. It has 
been tried and has failed. Let the Government forget and forgive; and the 
journal can assure it that its task of governing India at the present time will be 
far easier than what it has made it by pinning its faith to the old exploded 


A plea for conciliation. 


policy. 
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